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Marilyn Wise as Beauty and Roger Berkes as The King in The Sleeping Beauty of Loreland, 
a presentation of the Kendallville, Ind., High School (Troupe 1106), Eva Robertson, Director. 
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% By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES ‘ 

i! i 
8 MALES BOOKS 

oe 10 FEMALES 85 CENTS ! 
INTERIOR 

" ROYALTY 

* MODERN i. 
COSTUMES $25.00 

As presented by the Jack and Jill Players of Chicago 
| The story revolves around the Eldridge household — pretty, widowed Mrs. Eldridge, the mother; lively, iy 
ambitious Marion, sixteen; and attractive Lindy, a Senior. It also revolves, most importantly, around 
a son Jay — a serious lad with a great talent for serious, classical music who learns, when he meets the right 


girl (or is she the wrong girl?), that he also has a flair for swing, boogie-woogie and musical platter. 
This lands him in the school vaudeville — and a carload of trouble. The trouble reaches out and, as 
os the play dances a merry leap-frog of exuberant, youthful fun, it involves his grandmother, his mother’s 
two (no, three) romances, a Hollywood scout and the Russian conductor of the symphony orchestra. The 
conductor offers a scholarship — which Jay has been working toward — and the scout offers a Hollywood 
ih audition. Dilemma. Of course everyone offers a way out. But Jay, with the help of a stageful of 
comic absurdities, reaches his own conclusions. The three Eldridge kids, all bent on running their poor 
mother’s life, learn the childishness of their selfishness and Mrs. Eldridge learns the importance of love. 





f MISS PRIVATE EYE 


By GEORGE BATSON A MYSTERY IN 3 ACTS 


You will find this play steeped in mystery. Lucy arrives at Miss Sheridan’s antique shop for a rendezvous 
with her home-town friend, who turns out to be Miss Sheridan’s niece. Lucy learns that Miss Sheridan is 
i sick, and that the niece has, strangely, not arrived. Then she meets the young assistant who runs the store. 
A little later on, she meets a suave, elderly man who has an ex-convict as a cohort. Finally she meets a 
demented old lady, and a newly married couple, all of whom live over the store. Lucy gradually begins to 


ie learn of the recent murder of an elderly neighbor, and then runs into a detective who has come to investigate IM 
the disappearance of her friend. There are myriads of twists and discoveries, which come to a climax when ly 
the police suddenly arrive. They find the detective knocked out, the convict stabbed, and enough evi- 

nt dence to incriminate the suave man and expose ‘’Miss Sheridan” as an imposter. 


5S MEN — 6 WOMEN — INTERIOR — MODERN COSTUMES — BOOKS 85 CENTS — ROYALTY $25.00 
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Send for the 1952 Supplement to our Basic Catalog of Plays mh 


SAMUEL FRENCH ' 


1 THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. th 
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~ Theatre Arts Books- 





DIRECTED DRAMA 
By David C. Pethybridge 


An inspired method for a children’s drama 
program in which the youngsters help 
write their own picys. Included are three 
scripts, written under the author's guidance, 
two of them based on Old Testament 
stories, as well as instructions and sketches 
for improvising costumes, props = and 
oreo eu ce eae eh ee ee $2.00 


HE SEAGULL, PRODUCED BY 
STANISLAVSKI 


A new translation of Chekhov's play with 
Stanislavski’s detailed production notes, 
drawings and instructions. $5. 00 


©4AKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
1948 - 50 


130 magnificent photographs by Angus 
McBean of 19 productions, with essays by 
lvor Brown and Anthony Quayle. .. $4.50 


/\USICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA 


by Cecil Smith. . $5.00 


THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY 
edited by Rosamond Gilder and others 
$5.00 
AN ACTOR PREPARES 
by Constantin Stanislavski 


translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
with an_ introduction by John Gielgud 
$3.00 


BUILDING A CHARACTER 


by Stanislavski, translated by Mrs. Hap- 
good with an introduction by Joshua Logan 
$3. 


MY LIFE IN ART 


by Stanislavski. . $3.75 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 
by Richard Boleslavsky. . $2.00 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 
by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 


$2.00 

ELLEN TERRY & BERNARD SHAW: 

A correspondence 

Illustrated edition. . $5.00 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

by Stanley McCandless. $2.50 
STAGES OF THE WORLD 

(Theatre Arts Prints) 

Introduction by Aline Bernstein . $4.75 


BLUEPRINT FOR SUMMER THEATRE 
by John Effrat & Richard Beckhard $1.50 


1951 SUPPLEMENT. . $1.50 








NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING 
by Paul Myers & Roy Stallings. Cloth $2.50 


Paper $1.50 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A THEATRE ? 
by George Freedley & Paul Baker. 
Pamphlet $ .50 


ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY THEATRE 
edited by Samuel Selden. Paper $1.00 


Write for complete descriptions 
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IT’S 1U IN °52 
ABOUT OTHER PUBLICATIONS ! 


| may be violating some kind of 
journalistic ethics or accused of practic- 
ing bad business methods by recommend- 
ing in this column other publications 
in our field, but |! do like Plays, a 
drama magazine for young people, pub- 
lished by Plays, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
In each monthly issue one can find short 
plays for all grades from primary to 
senior high and for all occasions. This 
magazine should -be especially helpful 
to the harassed assembly program di- 
rector who must prepare a number of 
short plays each term with a very limited 
or non-existing budget. However, for 
major productions whether one-act plays 
or full-length plays there is no substitu- 
tion for the Royalty play. 

| also approve without any reserva- 
tions Student Life, the official organ of 
the National Honor Society, National 
Junior Honor Society and the National 
Association of Student Councils, pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. This maga- 
zine contains regularly articles about 
Theatre which should prove very help- 
ful. During the past season several of 
the articles included were Puppets, Ward- 
robe Mistress, Dialect in Papa Is All, 
Stage Models, and Mask and Wig. Ask 
your faculty director or any one of the 
above organizations to let you see his 
copy. It has readability appeal. 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 


Our congratulations to Vera and Ken 
Tarpley, the latter our Thespian Sponsor 
of Troupe 623, Crystal Lake, IIl., upon 
becoming playwrights. Their play, The 
Little Dog Laughed, published by Row- 
Peterson and Company, is now available. 
It’s brief-viewed in this issue. 


wo OG 


QUIET, THESPIAN SPONSORS 
WORKING ! 


Our hats are off to those Thespian 
Sponsors who are on the program of 
the Speech Convention scheduled Dec. 
27, 28, 29, 1951, at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. Like preparing a play, the 
preliminary work for actual presentation 
is staggering. We are proud of our 
sponsors who have so willingly accepted 
these assignments—which all goes to 
prove that the majority of active sec- 
ondary school dramatic arts directors are 
Sponsors of Thespian Troupes. 


o- commence Pees 


AN INSPIRATION 


Love of the theatre, like appreciation 
of all branches of the arts, is a unifying 
force in the world today. This unity in 
enjoyment knows no barriers of nation- 
ality, economic level or any other. 

Ivan Stewart, Pres., W. Va. University 


From a program of the University, welcoming 
High School Thespians, March 10, 1951 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH 
The month of March, 1952, has again 
been designated by UNESCO as Inter- 
national Theatre Month. Every Thespian 
Troupe should plan now to observe it in 
some manner whether large or small. 
Some schools set up displays; others 
present sometime during the month one- 
act or full-length plays which have an 
international theme. It is not so impor- 
tant how it is observed, just so it is 
observed. Universal peace can only be 
obtained by universal understanding. 


—_ = 


GOOD TEACHERS ARE APPRECIATED! 


Troupe 651 of Grants Pass, Oregon, 
started a living Bookshelf honoring Miss 
A. Claire Dunn, an honorary member of 
that troupe, who retired from teaching 
in 1948. In April, 1951, the Bookshelf 


POR e. REL 


was dedicated at the Initiation Ceremony 
at which Miss Dunn was the honored 
guest. Teen-agers do appreciate the 
teachers who have earned their ad- 
miration. Nice work, Troupe 651! 


ee 


THANK YOU, MISS EDWARDS! 


‘“As a teacher and as a troupe sponsor 
| have nothing but the highest praise for 
the National Thespian Society in the 
past ten years I’ve been associated with 
it.’“ Charlene F. Edwards, South High 
School, Denver, Colo. 


MARCHING EVER ONWARD! 


Since July 1, 1951, seventeen new 
schools have applied for and _ been 
granted charters in our society. We are 
particularly proud of our progress in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. With the grant- 
ing of charters to two of its schools 
since last January, four of its six high 
schools now have Thespian’ Troupes. 
We know that both Miss Eleanor Dee 
Theek, Sponsor of Troupe 595 at Short- 
ridge and Mrs. Elsie B. Ball, Sponsor of 
Troupe 21 at Ben Davis, were influen- 
tial in encouraging these Thespian af- 
filiations. Let’s make it 100%, Indian- 


apolis ! 
IT’S 1U IN ‘52 





Pres. Bob McClain, Troupe 651, and Miss Dunn. 
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NEW 
ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


* MARRIAGE IS MURDER 
Mary Stearns — 4 M., 6 W. 


Hal, the hero’s first opinion, in this 
mystery mix-up is that “Marriage Is 
Murder !” Hal's sister believes her wid- 
owed brother has been single long 
enough. Unknown to him she sends his 
name to a matrimonial agency. You have 





to read the play from here on to know. 


the mix-ups that follow. 
Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


* PANIC ON A PULLMAN 
Albert Brown and Hugh Coryell 


*9 é . 


Linda, our heroine, meets a world of 
interesting people and what a time they 
give her on her trip! One easy unusual 
setting. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 60c per copy 


* THE WOMAN CALLED “X” 
Maurice Shannon Corbett —3 M., 4 W. 

In this play this is one time Mrs. 
Jenkins’ “Advice to the Lovelorn” back- 


fires. A story based on the column in 
«é >»? 
the “Local” we all read. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75c¢ per copy 


* BACHELOR BAIT 
Wayne C. Lee—4M., 5 W. 


Bill Archer, a bachelor, wins a $25,000 
story contest under the name of Mrs. 
Bill Archer. You really must read this 
play to find out how poor Bill fares in 
the windup. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $7.50 
Price 75c per copy 





JUST A FEW OF MANY NEW 
ELDRIDGE ROYALTY PLAYS 
LISTED IN OUR FREE CATALOG 


Eldridge 


PUBLISHING CO. 








FRANKLIN, OHIO 
and 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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New Otficial 


THESPIAN RING 


Distinctively modeled 4 
‘Gold-filled 
insignia 
pee 


Student Members .......... Vigo 10 kt. 


gold-filled crest on sterling silver 


BE «cc ewe ewnndo edaanenun $5.00 


(plus 20% excise tax) 


Best Thespians ............ Ve, 10 kt. 
gold-filled crest on sterling silver 
RR Sree Yee ete ee $7 


(including excise tax) 


Checks payable to Gordon B. Miller and Co., 
mailed to National Thespian Society, College 
include 
ring size and 3% sales 


Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio ... 
your name, address, 
tax for Ohio orders. 


GORDON B. MILLER & CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















MODERN MAKE-UP 
MOVIES 


A complete, correct and comprehensive 
course in the ART OF MAKE-UP for the 
stage. Using 16MM sound motion pictures 
with lesson sheets for future reference. 


CREATE NEW INTEREST IN 
YOUR DRAMA CLASS 


Films HIGHLY Recommended: 


“The most complete instruction in the art of 
make-up. These films should be a big help to 
both teacher and student.'' —High School, Colo- 
rado. 


"The films on MODERN MAKE-UP were won- 
derful. | don't think | have ever had a unit 
of work in my drama classes which has created 
so much interest. | have recommended purchase 
of a set. For me, a director, they are a MUST!" 
—Senior High School, Texas. 


"Your excellent films on make-up were received. 
The class enjoyed them and we will want them 
again next year."' —High School, New York. 


“Our drama director was so impressed with the 
moke-up films that he requests this department 
to purchase a sef. We have entered them in 
our fall budget."’ —Audio-Visual Ed. Dept. High 


School. 
FILMS: For RENT or SALE 
WRITE for full details and terms 


Order the nearest distributing office 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
449 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
(or) 

BANNER PLAYS 


235 West Court Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


from 


~ 
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AGEANTRY is vitally a part of the nigh 

school theatre though very little material 
is available on this subject. Thus you should 
welcome the article, The Pageant Enters, by 
Mildred B. Hahn, Sponsor of Troupe 416, 
Reading, Pa., Sr. High School and Thespian 
Regional Director. Although you may not 
at present see any pageants on the horizon, you 
may be called upon in the near future to write, 
prepare and direct one. Schools do celebrate 
their anniversaries you know. 


NE thinks of the glamor of the theatre 

as seen behind the footlights after the 
curtain is opened. Mrs. Catharine Clark in 
her article, This Is the Life!, will take you 
backstage before the curtain is open. The 
stage crew is all important and she is to be 
congratulated for her excellent organization at 
Parkersburg, W.Va., High School, the home 
of Thespian Troupe 264. You will catch 
some of her enthusiasm for her stage crews 
after you have finished reading her article. 


HROUGH the grapevine we are hearing 

commendations about our two series of 
articles this year, Paul Myers’s Players of Today 
and John Hallauer’s Play Festivals. Mr. Myers’s 
brief biographies of our living actors and ac- 
tresses are meeting a long-felt need. This 
month the Lunts are his major subject. Mr. 
Hallauer’s suggestions to both sponsors and 
students in preparing the play for Festivals are 
both helpful and timely. Don’t miss reading 
his article on RELAXATION; it may be just 
what the doctor ordered. 


HY Double Door has not appeared be- 

fore this issue in our Play of the Month 
Department is indeed baffling to me. It is an 
excellent play in every department and deserves 
serious consideration of our Sponsors. _ Its 
“double door” isn’t too difficult a problem to 
solve in staging. Mr. Norman DeMarco, who 
is a member of the department of speech at 
the University of Arkansas, continues to up- 
hold the standards of this department with his 
well written Staging Double Door. By the 
way Mr. DeMarco also edited the two mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets which all sponsors should 
have received by this time — Assembly Pro- 
gram Suggestions and Radio Program Sugges- 
tions. 


a ae a 


UR department editors again have timely 
and interesting articles in their respective 
fields. Make the most of them! 
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New Readings 


In our 1952 catalog are listed 
many outstanding new readings. 
Here are a few of them: 


Humorous 


FINANCIAL MATTERS. Edward Streeter. 
From ‘Father of the Bride.’’ Father 
talks with Buckley, the man Kay is 
to marry, about finances. Outcome 
SS bs bac eae aan 75 


FATHER AT THE RECEPTION. Another 
reading from ‘‘Father of the Bride.” 
75¢ 


GHOSTS OF STUKELEY CASTLE. Bret 
Harte. An American, hoping to see 
ghosts, spends a night in an old 
English Castle. Other characters are 
those the adventurer sees in his dream: 
ghosts of ancient servants on a sight- 
seeing tour of the castle; the ghostly 
butler is the guide. 60c 


GRANDMA PULLS THE STRING. Delano- 
Carb. From the play. Grandma and 
little sister plan a proposal. 75c 


HORTON HATCHES THE EGG. Geise! 
From the book. Won second in Na- 
tional, 1951. While this story is writ- 
ten for children, there are good 
chances for impersonation, and it will 
be enjoyed by allages......... 75c 


NOT QUITE SUCH A GOOSE. From the 
play. The hilarious account of love’s 
young awakening. ........... 75 


LADIES NIGHT. Squier. Monolog for a 
man. Get this to enliven any program. 
Broad, fast, funny. .......... 60c 

THESE SHALL BE THE WEDDING 
GUESTS. Another humorous reading 
from ‘’Father of the Bride.”” .... 75c 

WHAT'S THE USE. Squier. Here is the 


funniest selection on diet and reducing 
that we have ever read. 60c 


Dramatic 


FAUST. Goethe. From the prison scene 
of the twapedy .............. 60c 


THE LAST RENDEZVOUS. From ‘’Cyrano 
de Bergerac." The dramatic scene 
where Roxane meets Cyrano for the 
last time. 60c 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. Latchaw. 
A poignant story of four little street 
waifs 60c 


THE OTHER WISE MAN. From Von 
Dyke’s beloved story. ........ 75¢ 


PINOCCHIO. From the book 


ia «4 6° 82° 8 2 82 S182 & + OVS SS O 


60c | 


SALUTATION AT DAWN. Cora Mon- | 


gomery 60c 
SORRY, WRONG NUMBER. From U!- 


man’s novelization of the screen plcy | 


in which Barbara Stanwick starred. 


A story of mystery, climaxed by ore | 
of the most terrifying moments ever | 


ee ees Oe ea ae 7E¢ 


WETMORE 
DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


recorded. 
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DRAMATIC¥ DE: 


—— J 


A NEW COMEDY GIT! 





A 3 Act Comedy for 
8 women, 4 men, 1 set. 
Dramatized from 
F. Hugh Herbert’s book, 
by Christopher Sergel. 


CORLISS ARCHER, 


the delightful young heroine created by F. 
Hugh Herbert, has appeared on Broadway, in 
motion pictures, and is heard on an outstanding 
radio program. It’s with genuine pride that we 
present this new play, and invite you to MEET 
CORLISS ARCHER. 











This is one of the most enchanting comedies 
we've offered in almost seventy years of play pub- 
lishing. The play brings with it an auditorium- 
filling national reputation, exciting and interest- 
holding roles for your cast, a single setting as simple 
or elaborate as you care to make it, and a thor- 
oughly enjoyable evening for your audience. The 
fun is often uproarious, though at times the situa- 
tion is almost serious and quite moving. There is 


_ Ino play we recommend more highly than this IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY RECEIVED YOUR COPY 

wholesome, worth-while comedy. » OF THE FREE NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THIS AND 
| ~ 

+ Royalty, $35.00 Price per copy, 85c ” ¢ OTHER OUTSTANDING NEW PLAYS, WRITE FOR 


YOUR COPY TODAY. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLNOIS 
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ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 


ca BL ACK WINGS A Mystery Play in Three Acts. By CHARLOTTE ELDRIDGE. One interior. 4 M. 4 W. 

Sinister intrigue blocks Ophelia Mathew’s efforts to release her stepson from the 
enforced attic prison where he has been reduced to near madness. Mature, challenging characterizations. Suspenseful at- 
mosphere. 


ve Pp ANT IMPERFECT A Comedy in Three Acts. By KATHRYN PRATHER. Interior. Modern dress and 

costumes of 1925. 6M. 6 W. Sparkling proof that a mother can understand 
her children — because her own past had its delightfully imperfect moments. Gay memories of the “Roaring Twenties” — 
from the “Charleston” to the flapper hat — brought up to date. | 


*« THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER A Folk Comedy in Three Acts. Dramatized by 
Lee Norve tte from Edward Eggleston’s novel of 


the same title. Costumes of 1872. Flexible setting. 18 M. 8 W. Historic and colorful picture of the cheerful struggle education 
made to establish its place on the old frontier. Romance mingles with rough and ready humanity in the days of our 
countrys youth. 


ote ODDS ()N TOMORRO A Comedy in Three Acts. By CHARLES QuimBy BURDETTE. One in- 

terior. 9M. 8W. Two lively young people turn the fire of their 
enthusiasms on the reactionary forces of a college town. Adult humor and a worth-while story insure high-level entertainment. 
By the author of New Fires, Wings of the Morning, Foot-Loose, and other plays. 


ca THE GREEN VINE A Comedy in Three Acts. By NAN Bacsy STEPHENS. One interior. 5 M. 5 W. 

Kindly Cousin George, now invisible to the family he sheltered and directed 
during his lifetime, returns to conduct a disconcerting but productive course in philosophy and conduct. A tantalizing 
blend of fantasy and realism, threaded neatly with rich humor. 


* REMEMBER THE ) A A Comedy-Drama in Three Acts, Prologue and Epilogue. By PxHiLo 

HicLey and Puitie DuNNiNG. First produced on Broadway. Simplified 
settings. Costumes of early 1900. 13M. 12 W. A sensitive schoolboy faces the knowledge that his beloved young teacher 
has a mature life beyond his youthful friendship. A poignant and wholesome play with the beauty of honest sentiment. 


+ NEW FIRE A Comedy in Three Acts. By CHARLES QuimBy BuRDETTE. One interior. 6 M. 9 W. Extras 

if desired. In which a normal family that has blindly skirted true happiness for years finds 
a new and exciting shift in values during an enforced change of scene. Acclaimed for its polished combination of humor, 
pathos, and drama, and its stimulating characterizations. 


* NOT IN A THOUSAND YEARS A Comedy in Three Acts. By E. Ctayron McCarry. 

One exterior; may be played without scenery. 7 M. 9 W. 
Feverish complications in an earnest young man’s attempts to arrange his Big Date — hampered and haunted by mis- 
chievous friends and demanding parents. A chuckling play with credible focus and fresh humor. 


* WINGS (Ki THE MORNING A Comedy-Drama in Three Acts. By CHARLES QuIMByY 
BuRDETTE. One set, with Act I played on the apron. 6 M. 
9W. In his eerie underground home, an assortment of dissatisfied strangers are challenged by Master Geoffrey’s ex- 


periment in human relations. Climatically imprisoned by accident, the group evolves a new and more purposeful sense of 
life. The theatre at its best in a unique framework of thought and characterization. 


* OG ISL AND A Suspense Play in Three Acts. By E. Ctayron McCarry. One interior. 4M. 7 W. 
Tense hours during which innocent victims untangle the web of lawless pretention and con- 
spiracy in which they are trapped. The weight of plausible pany gives this play unusual substance and dramatic balance. 


Books, 85c. All titles available on Percentage Plan with Royalty $1 - $25. 





A complete description of all plays may be found in our New Catalog, copies of which will be sent promptly on request. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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“‘Moses and the Ten Commandments” from In Thy Hand, a pageant written and pro- 





duced by Miss Hahn at a Nationa! Youth Conference, Bowling Green, Ohio, University. 


— 








OOK down the Street of Civilization. 
L A little pageant wagon is lumbering 
along. It has traveled a long way. 
For some spectators its wheels creak and 
need a little modern oil; for others it is 
still a source of great enjoyment. For 
some the pageant lacks climax; for others 
it is a cooperative effort of which the 
production itself is a climax. For some 
the pageant is a forgotten art and the 
step-sister of the play; for others it is 
a dynamic challenge and partner with 
the play. Whatever the pageant’s de- 
fects, one fact is certain: The play may 
catch the conscience of the king, but it 
is the pageant that catches the conscience 
of the people . . . in school, in church, 
and in the community. 


Catching the Conscience in School 


At Reading Senior High School, Read- 
ing, Pa., the pageant, as a cooperative 
effort, has been recognized for many 
years in commencement exercises. In 
view of this interest, the Thespians spon- 
sored a one-act play contest ( November- 
January ) in preparation for International 
Theatre Month. There were no prizes 
offered; there was no coercion. The only 
incentive was the desire to write. Eleven 
scripts reached the judges, and two one- 
acts were selected: Royalty, a story of 
social snobs among adults who learn 
from the lower rungs of the ladder; and 
Hi-ya, Friend, the story of teen-agers 
who discover that the “world” is in their 
own living room. The two scripts were 
cast and rehearsed enthusiastically. If 
this had been the entire story, then the 
pageant would not have entered. 

But the pageant entered with force. 
A committee of ten prospective play- 
wrights, under guidance of a teacher, 
wrote a linking script. The pageant be- 
gan with a four-minute movie of the 
A-bomb explosion, which faded into 
Oblivion as the positive forces of the 
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two plays replaced destruction. Then 
the curtains on a higher level parted to 
reveal a One-World America where 
“Freedom is not to limit, but to share; 
and freedom here is freedom every- 
where.” The a capella choir climaxed 
the pageant with the singing of “One 
World.” The pageant had captured the 
conscience of the school! 

Catching the Conscience in Church 

In church pageants graduate-Thes- 
pians have a wonderful opportunity, 
which they do not always take time to 
discover. Each church, synagogue, or 
meeting house has had a fascinating 
history, one that might be _ re-lived 
through the medium of the pageant. A 
few examples will prove the effectiveness 
of the church pageant. 

In a small town one hundred years had 


a 
PAGEANT 
ENTERS 


By MILDRED B. HAHN 


passed, and the millers had long ceased 
grinding corn and wheat. Still the 
Church, the Miller of people’s very 
beings, stood; but the people had for- 
gotten. Through re-living the earlier 
days, seventy-five members in a pageant 
cast became sowers of the “seed” again. 
Before two packed houses, The Millers 
of Riegelsville became a reality in 1950. 

Sometimes pageant opportunities have 
come in larger community churches. In 
Bethlehem, Pa., The Keys to Christ 
Church called for two hundred members 
in the cast. Here the trained Thespian 
had a real opportunity for service. He 
had to divide his work. For example, he 
assigned “The Disciples Scene” to the 
Men’s Bible Class; “The Market Scene,” 
to the Women’s Class; “The World War 
I Scene” to the young people. In the last 
few rehearsals the director was coor- 
dinator; and, above all, the inspiration 
for inspired performances. 


Catching the Conscience 
in the Community 


A community too has opportunities for 
pageants; and, by these, large-scale, com- 
mercial spectacles are not meant. A com- 
munity can re-live its history without 
employing Broadway producers, for 
when community cooperation enters, the 

(Continued on page 31) 











From an Easter Pageant, The Resurrection, as presented by-the St. Mark’s 


Evangelical-Reformed Church, Easton, Pa. 


Directed by Miss Hahn. 
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The central window and facade as it appeared 
in finished form. Choir members: Sonia Wilson 
and Louis Buckalew. 








THIS 
IS 
THE 
LIFE! 


By CATHARINE CLARK 








a. 


Student crew member 


lights. 


adjusting 





HEN a stage crew shares ap- 

plause it is an omen — a good 

omen. First, this prophesies bet- 
ter and better productions from well- 
balanced efforts; secondly, it points to 
audience recognition of the varied facets 
or stage work. 

Parkersburg (West Virginia) High 
School's stage manager and his crew 
have been bowing to right and to left 
and have even been lured into discussing 
their work and explaining techniques 
since one of their sets, an effective ca- 
thedral window, was featured on the 
cover of ScHoLastic Roto last December. 

In fact the work of this crew has long 
been receiving local plaudits. Designing 
and building sets and constructing the- 
atrical lighting equipment to meet the 
demands of all groups in this high 
school of 3000 is but one part of their 








Set being arranged for ACT |, The Gypsy Rover. 








job. These boys also assume complete 
responsibility for the stage and its equip- 
ment whenever high school or com- 
munity groups use the auditorium. The 
auditorium has a pretty full schedule 
as it serves as a community center. 

Yes, these young men have become 
rather important civic figures! Placed in 
positions where it is sometimes necessary 
to say “no” to their elders and yet deal 
courteously enough to “get away with 
it,” they are versed in arts of diplomacy 
as well as stagecraft. 

The crew is organized with the man- 
ager assuming full responsibility for the 
other six members. The manager, in 
turn, is under the direction of Mrs. Isabel 
Wilson, chairman of the Art Department. 
Some members of the crew are art stu- 
dents; some are members of The National 
Thespian Society. This integration ob- 
viously improves the comprehension of 
stage problems. 

The usual tenure of service on the 
crew is three years, which provides con- 
tinuity as there are always carry-over 
members who are familiar with proce- 
dures. 
Stage Club to which they belong in the 
freshman year. The Club meets once 
a week, serves apprenticeship to the 





Most members are trained in a 


stage crew, learns technical terms, and 
observes operational techniques. 

One striking effect which the crew 
produced this year was a giant clock 
face with the great hand _ indicating 
years for the annual Revue. As melodies 
and costumes pointed up a period, the 
hand and a_=e synchronized spotlight 
moved slowly to the numeral. The hand 
was mounted on an axis to which the 
light also was attached. By two rc es, 
controlled from off-stage, the entire « nit 
was operated. One rope pulled cow er- 
clockwise to provide tension as ‘he 
other pulled clockwise when the poi: ter 
and the attached shaft of light v re 
moved. 

Construction of a mirrored shovver 
ball to be used for effects of mists, clouds. 
and other illusions on the woodland 
backdrop of The Gypsy Rover proved 
to be an interesting project. Manaver 
Robert Pryce built a frame shaped as a 
half-sphere. The entire crew then turned 
chef, boiling old newspapers with melted 
ground glue, flour paste and plaster of 
Paris, proportioned so that the mixture 
was malleable. This substance was ap- 
plied to the frame until the finished form 
resembled an inverted jungle hat. Scraps 
of pocket mirrors were applied to the 
adhesive surface. 

The “ball” was then fastened perma- 
nently to a five-eighth inch steel rod 
three feet long. The upper end of the 
rod was attached by means of a universal 
joint to a shorter shaft which was mount- 
ed on ball bearings in a steel bracket 
supporting the ball. An eight-inch v- 
belt pulley was mounted on the shorter 
upper shaft and it was caused to rotate 
by a belt connected to a 150:1 gear re- 
duction box and a one-fourth horsepower 
motor. All bolts, shafts and other points 
of joining were cotter-keyed for safety. 

Mounted in this manner there was abso- 
lutely no danger of falling. 

Papier-mache, brewed to suit the oc- 
casion, has become popular material with 
the crew and the art students who col- 
laborate with them. They use it in the 
imitation of rocks, stones, trees and 
other natural objects. 

Another of the outstanding pieces o! 
papier-mache work was the simulated 
stone facade surrounding the cathedral 
window mentioned earlier in _ this 
article. To the discarded door frames 
selected as the basis of the facade. 
chicken wire was nailed flat. Sma ler 
pieces of chicken wire, bent to fcrm 
parts of sculpturesque figures, were at- 
tached by their prongs to the flat cov- 
ering. The students had made a scaied 
drawing which they followed for ‘he 
proper placement of these bulges. On 


top of this shaped form were applied 


newspapers which had been dipped in 

thin flour paste. This material was 

tough enough to permit garment-like 

draping, as was the brown wrapping 

paper which went on as the top layer. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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TEAMS 


By PAUL MYERS 


the theatregoing public quite as 

keenly as husband and wife act- 
ing teams. This has been true even 
before publicity (as we know it today ) 
began to make the private lives of thea- 
tre personnel more real to us than the 
manners and morals of our neighbors. 
In the English-speaking theatre this 
fancy has been observable since women 
began to appear upon the stage. In the 
American theatre of today no couple 
takes pre-eminence over the Lunts. 
With the opening at the Shubert The- 
atre in New York of I Know My Love 
($. N. Behrman’s adaptation of Marcel 
\chard’s Aupres de Ma Blonde) on No- 
vember 2, 1949, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne celebrated their twenty-fifth 
amniversary as an acting team. LIFE 
MAGAZINE marked the occasion in its 
issue Of November 7, 1949, by placing 
a stunning portrait of the pair on the 
over and devoting several pages to a 
pictorial coverage of these years. One 
if the brief prose sections pointed out 
that, “Both in the length and variety 
of their combined careers the Lunts 
have outdone the noted old acting teams 
of Sothern and Marlowe, Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry.” 
Part of the charm in witnessing a 
performance by the Lunts lies in the 
knowledge that they are husband and 
wife. It is safe to say, I feel, that they 
would never have quite the same place 
in the public esteem if they were a 
couple only in their life behind the foot- 
lights. Their love scenes and their hate 
scenes are played with such abandon and 
susto that (as one of the more sedate 
heatre Guild subscribers is said to have 
ommented) “it is comforting to know 
hat they are happily married.” 
The tenth edition of WHo’s WHo ‘IN 
THE THEATRE gives December 6, 1887, as 
ynn Fontanne’s birthday; the place, 
ssex in England. She studied under the 
itorementioned Ellen Terry and made 
er stage debut in a Christmas panto- 
mime at Drury Lane Theatre, London, in 
95. The following four years were 
bent playing bits in productions of 
lewis Waller, Herbert Tree and Lena 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Charter members of Thespian Troupe 1116, Hower Vocational High 





School, Akron, Ohio, 


Maria Wineberg, Sponsor. 
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Members of the Drama Dept. and Thespian Troupe 604, on their annual field trip to New 
York City, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y., Mary Ella Bovee, Sponsor. 








Troupe 651 of Grants Pass, Oregon, High School at 
Trull, Sponsor. 








its formal Initiation Ceremony, Fern 








ACTING: 


RELAXATION 


ANY of the problems which we 
M must face when training amateur 

actors cannot be solved easily 
and quickly. A few basic problems re- 
cur so frequently, however, that we must 
find some immediate solutions. Other- 
wise we cannot give our students the 
benefits they should derive from instruc- 
tion in theatre. 

We must recognize first of all that act- 
ing is an art, a creative activity. It has 
tools — the body and voice and written 
materials just as oil painting, for example, 
has brushes and paint and canvas. By 
some technique, either consciously or 
unconsciously systematized by the artist, 
these tools are used to create something 
new and individual. This new creation 
is a communication — an interpretation 
of, a comment upon, or an experience of 
life; and it may be evaluated by aesthetic 
standards. It is true of course that no 
one can teach anyone to become a great 
actor, if the capacity for expression in 
that particular art form is not present, 
anymore than one can teach a person 
to be a great composer, if the capacity 
for expression in that particular art form 
is not present. The fundamentals of a 
technique, however, can be organized 
and taught so that the tools may be 
used most efficiently and effectively in 
the process of creation. 

Too often, because of inadequate time, 
our own lack of training, or the difficul- 
ties inherent in teaching any art as an art, 
we leave our convictions about acting 
as an art form out in the corridor when 
we enter the auditorium to direct a play. 
The training we give our actors then 
becomes haphazard and inconsistent. It 
gives no systematized approach by which 
the student can evaluate, or even under- 
stand, his own work and that of others, 
or appreciate acting as one of the art 
forms of our culture. Unfortunately 
many of the books and texts on acting 
which we turn to for help have no funda- 
mental theory upon which to organize 
any of the principles that may be stated. 
They give a view of acting as a sort of 
grab-bag of often trifling but rigid rules 
and tricks. 


It becomes apparent that we must 
have for ourselves some consistent theory 
of what acting is. Only thus can we de- 
velop an organized set of technical prin- 
ciples to give value and meaning to our 
work with students in theatre. 
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By JOHN W. HALLAUER 


We can all agree that the first duty 
of the actor is to create belief in his 
audience, not belief in an actual reality, 
but belief and participation in an imagi- 
nary reality. Limitations of time and 
space make it impossible to explore all 
the various theories of acting and ways 
of achieving this belief. However, all 
the theories seem to be variations of two 
general approaches. One method, often 
labeled the French, is that of “showing” 
the audience what the character por- 
trayed is supposed to think, feel, and do 
by means of an external technique. The 
other method, often labeled the Russian 
or Stanislavski approach, is for the actor 
to create belief in himself, to make his 
emotions, thoughts, and motivations real 


provide a sound basis for evaluation and 


learning. 

Many directors of amateur actors and 
many teachers of acting have become 
convinced that the Stanislavski approach. 
or a variation of it, is the better way for 
amateurs to create character and bring 4 
state of belief into being. It also seems 
to be the better method for implement- 
ing the personality development which 
should be one of the primary values of 
working in theatre in the secondar, 
school. For this reason, the suggested 
ways of handling the recurrent acting 
problems in this and the following two 
articles are based upon the Russiai ov 
Stanislavski approach to acting. 


The Art of Relaxing 


Relaxation is one of the most impor- | 


tant of all acting concepts. It is also the 
one that is perhaps most difficult to 
achieve. It is essential, however, if the 
actor is going to create belief. Only when 
an actor is relaxed can his body function 


properly, can his concentration be upon — 


the proper objectives, can his emotions 
and thoughts, as the character he is cre- 
ating, flow freely and be expressed freely. 

First, we need to consider the ordinary 
tension of the usual amateur actor — a 


tension that is the direct result of ap-_ 











A scene from Special Guest, a presentation of Crowell, Texas, High School, Thespian Troupe 
1101, which won 3rd place in the State Interscholastic Contest. 





Margaret Todd directed. 


Ne 











to himself and thus convince his audi- 
ence. The first method, for real success, 
takes a perfectly controlled voice and 
body — a technical proficiency that is 
rarely if ever found in the amateur actor. 
The second method takes ingenuity, hard 
work, and infinite patience on the part of 
the director who must restrain as much 
as possible his natural impulse to “get 
a show on and make it go.” 

For years there has been controversy 
between the advocates of the two meth- 
ods. It is not so important for us to do 
battle on one side or the other. It is 
important that we find out what method 
or variation of a method we can believe 
in, and then use this method as a way of 
organizing the techniques we teach our 
actors in getting them to act. In that 
way what we do with our students will 
have direction and meaning, and will 


pearing in public on a stage. Something 
can be done for this state by the use of 
simple relaxation exercises at the begin- 
ning of each rehearsal period and of- 
stage before the first entrance at pel- 
formance time. These exercises tend to 
release some of the tension by draining 
off a part of the excess energy created 
by the unusual situation. Any easy ex 
ercise of an alternating tension-release 
type will help on this purely physical 
level. For example, stretching the whole 
body upward as if to grasp something 
out of reach, then dropping forward 
from the waist, allowing head, neck 
arms, hands and torso to go limp, 1s @ 
sound exercise. It should be repeated 
several times. 

When we move on to the more intt 
cate problem of complete relaxation dur 
ing creation of character and situatiol 
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Charles Love, Hula Jo Morris, Alice Akins, 
Neil Letson and Allison Du Pre, five all-star 
Thespians, Troupe 607, Gadsden, Ala., High 
School, who starred in Cheaper by the Dozen. 
Kathleen Draper directed. 











onstage, there is an even better type of 
relaxation exercise. This is one in which 
a situation is imagined in detail — a 
situation in which the actor has some ob- 
jective he can concentrate upon and 
which will motivate the tension-release 
action. For example, the actor may be 
asked to imagine he is walking in an 
apple-orchard. He visualizes his sur- 
roundings, using all five senses to make 
his total imaginary environment as real 
and concrete as possible. He is very 
hungry. When he can see the trees 
clearly he reaches and jumps for one 
apple after another until he finds a per- 
fect one. He sits down comfortably and 
eats the apple, attempting to taste and 
enjoy it as if it were real. He gets a 
violent stomach-ache which doubles him 
up and causes him to rock with pain. 
The pain suddenly disappears. In great 
relief he lies back, relaxes, and goes to 
sleep. With a little ingenuity directors 
and actors can create any number of 
similar exercises. This type of relaxation 
exercise has the advantage of not only 
draining off some of the excess energy, 
but of channeling it in just the way it 
must be channeled on stage in perform- 
ance. There is stimulation of imagina- 
tion, a demand for the creation of sensory 
and emotional responses, and above all 
there is motivation for the activity upon 
which to concentrate. Motivation and 
concentration, as we shall see later, are 
keys to proper relaxation onstage, as 











A scene from Charley’s Aunt, Tokyo American 


High School at Meguro, Japan. 


Salli Terri, 
Sponsor of Troupe 909. 
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well as to almost all other aspects of a 
successful performance. 

There is another very difficult problem 
in relaxation with which directors have 
to cope. Often it is the amateur perform- 
er with the most talent and the greatest 
potentialities as an actor who creates 
this problem. A sensitive and imagina- 
tive person quite often can whip himself 
into a self-hypnotized or semi-hysterical 
state of tension that he mistakes for 
strong feeling. He will be drawn to the 
role of extreme terror, hysteria, or mad- 
ness in which he can scream and cry 
and throw himself about with great 
abandon. Since there seems to be a sort 
of psychic release in such a state, the 
actor may feel good after it is over, 
though sometimes the state is carried 
so far he is completely exhausted. Un- 
fortunately, people without taste and 
discrimination will praise him for what 
he has done, and will confirm him in 
his feeling of having given a superb 








Anne Buffington and John Wetzell in a scene 
from The Winslow Boy, produced by the Bosse 
High School Thespian Troupe 807, Evansville, 
Ind., Lenore M. Cupp, Director. 








performance. This makes the director's 
task even more difficult, but he must 
face it, for the sake of his play and for 
the sake of the actor. 

First of all, the director must resolutely 
refuse to allow the actor to get into such 
a state at any time during the rehearsal 
period. He should work constantly with 
the actor to get him to relax and to 
control what he is doing. He should 
insist that the actor not force himself to 
express more than he can actually feel. 
He should point out that to lose control 
and to indulge in a sort of emotional 
spasm is the worst kind of overacting. 
He should make clear that an actor in 
a state of extreme tension conveys ac- 
tually no emotion, no character, no mean- 
ing, no thought process to the audience. 
All he conveys is the tension itself. 





15 THESPIAN SPONSORS ON 
PROGRAM AT SAA, AETA 
CONVENTION 


Fifteen members of the National 
Thespian Society and the editorial staff 
of DRAMATICS will participate in a 
number of the sectional and committee 
meetings of the annual convention of 
the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation and the Speech Association of 
America scheduled at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on December 27, 28, 29. In 
addition to the participants a number of 
Thespian sponsors are planning to attend. 

As in the past this conference will 
again offer a wide variety of interesting 
subjects on all phases of Speech and 
Theatre. There will be sectional meet- 
ings on all educational levels. Discussions 
will range from Children’s Theatre, High 
School Theatre, College and University 
to Little Theatres. Excellent speakers, 
authorities in their respective fields, have 
been engaged throughout the three-day 
session. Of particular interest to high 
school play directors will be the follow- 
ing sectional meetings: Children’s Thea- 
tre, Teaching Cinema, High School Thea- 
tre, Teaching of Television, Designing 
Simple Scenery, Directing the Movement 
of the Actor, Theatre Architecture, High 
School Acting, and Children’s Theatre 
Demonstration. 

The following Thespian personnel will 
participate in the Convention: Dr. Earl 
W. Blank, Dr. Paul Opp, Board of 
Trustees; Blandford Jennings, National 
Director; the following Thespian Spon- 
sors: Roberta D. Sheets, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Dina Rees Evans, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Frieda E. Reid, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; Marion Stuart, Champaign, 
Ill.; Arthur Ballet, University of Minne- 
sota; Doris Niles, Tulsa, Okla.; Ethel J. 
Keeney, Berea, Ohio; Margaret Meyn, 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; and Myrtle Paetz- 
nick, Jamestown, N.Y.; Dr. Marjorie 
Dycke, an honorary member, and Paul 
Myers, author of our series Players of 
Today and editor of the department of 
Theatre on Broadway are also on the 
program. 

As has been the custom in the past, 
your society will have a Thespian table 
set up on the Convention floor and in 
addition sponsor a luncheon to be held 
jointly with Alpha Psi Omega and Delta 
Psi Omega Dramatic Fraternities on 
Saturday, December 29. All Thespian 
sponsors are requested to register at the 
Thespian table and to reserve their places 
for the luncheon during the three days 
of the conference. 











Worst of all, the tension creates physical 
discomfort in the audience, and, except 
for the few with no theatre-going ex- 
perience at all, the uncontrolled outburst 
will prove to be downright embarrassing. 
Finally, the director may point out to the 
student, if he is getting ready for a con- 
test, that a judge will rate an amateur 
actor down for this type of bad acting 
perhaps more quickly than for any other 
mistake that he may make in his per- 
formance. 

The problem of proper relaxation has 
no easy solution of course. We must 
constantly work toward some solution, 
however, if the student is to gain full 
value from his acting experience and if 
his performance is to be adequate at the 
very least. 


ll 











Helena Sorell, talent coach and test director 
at 20th Century-Fox Studios, is responsible for 
the training of contract players. 








E stepped into a comfortable 

\X/ and tastefully furnished office. 
An attractive young girl was 
holding a script and facing Helena 
Sorell, one of the most gracious and 
gifted women on the 20th Century-Fox 
lot. Miss Sorell is talent coach and test 
director for the studio; the girl with the 
script was Constance Smith, the Irish 
actress who played a pert and vivacious 
maid in The Mudlark. We had arrived 
just at the closing of a coaching session. 

Constance Smith was born in Dublin. 
She had lived in London for five years 
before she was signed for the role in 
The Mudlark (a 20th production filmed 
in England) and some of the Irish lilt 
had worn off. Then the studio brought 
her to America where she played in 
The Thirteenth Letter and a recently 
completed picture, Red Skies of Mon- 
tana. Now only a trace of the musical 
Irish speech remains. She is currently 
working on her role for Swamp Girl, a 
part that calls for a Florida swampland 
accent. The Dublin melody may not 
survive this latest experience! 

Whatever authenticity of accent Miss 
Smith achieves in her new role will be 
Helena Sorrell’s doing. She has taught 
dozens of dialects to scores of players, 
young and old. But the development of 
special speech patterns is only one of her 
jobs; she is principally responsible for 
the training of all new players in the 
many phases of acting. 

Miss Sorell has been in the theatre 
since she was four and one-half years 
old. Her mother was a _ professional 
singer; on both sides of the family were 
successful actors and musicians. She 
herself got started on a promising sing- 
ing career — “but somewhere along the 
line I lost my voice,” she confesses. 
Nevertheless she had enough voice left 
to achieve a rousing success on the 
stages of London, Paris, Berlin and New 
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By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


York. (The thing she enjoyed most was 
the burlesquing of old ballads, and her 
renditions always stopped the show. She 
remembers listening to Mitzi Gaynor, 
when Mitzi was twelve, and passing on 
some of her own audience-tested routines 
to the little new-comer.) Out of a wealth 
of experience behind the footlights she 
brings matured attitudes and a keen in- 
sight to bear on the problems of the in- 
experienced actor. 

She likes to recount one of her favorite 
triumphs. A famous Hollywood colum- 
nist was about to launch a radio pro- 
gram in which her new picture was to 
be “previewed” weekly; interviews with 
stars and directors were to make up the 
rest of the show. Miss Sorell was first 
called in for script and production ad- 
vice on the preview of Blossoms in the 
Dust. Director Mervin Le Roy, Greer 
Garson and Walter Pidgeon were on the 
program. It was the columnist who 
needed the most help. She had acquired 
a thin voice and a high-pitched speech 
pattern as a result of talking in such a 
way as to avoid severe pain during a 
siege of tuberculosis. Miss Sorell went 
to work on her speech. The successful 
results so startled the New York office 
that a teletype message was sent to Cali- 
fornia to ask, “What happened?” 

It was during a discussion of this and 
other Sorell successes that Darryl Zanuck 
decided that she should work for his 
studio. He promptly phoned her — 
at two oclock in the morning. At the 
time Miss Sorrel was under contract to 
David Selznick; six months later she was 
free to join the 20th Century-Fox staff. 
Since then few players have gone under 
contract there without meeting her and 
profiting by her guidance. 

Miss Sorell quickly reveals her special 
fondness for her “16-year-olds’” — her 
term for the teen-agers whom she coach- 
es. The youngest is 14, the age at which 
Deborah Kerr began her stay at the 
studio. What does she think of them? 
“Theyre wonderful.” And she literally 
means that they fill her with wonder. 
The thing that awes her most is the 
uniqueness of personality among peo- 
ple, and so she respects the differences 
among her proteges. 

“I try never to force anything upon 
them, but try instead to encourage them 
to open up. We are very close to each 
other from the start, and I want their 
work to be fun; if they can learn to 
relax — this is one of the big secrets of 
good acting — their individualities and 





Craig Hill (left) is one of the many 20th 
Century-Fox players, who have profited by 
Helena Sorell’s training. The scene is from 
20th’s December all-male-cast release, Fixed 
Bayonets! 








personalities will come to flower. 

Helena Sorell bows to no set “theory 
of acting.” In fact she is strongly sus- 
picious of any teacher who follows a 
neat formula. She finds even the so- 
called “Stanislavsky method” suspect; in 
her judgment too many of its devotees 
“act in a vacuum. She is more con- 
cerned, she says, with the freeing of the 
young person's latent talents so they can 
be nurtured and molded by well-directed 
hard work. “Few actors are born with 
the gift; players learn to act through 
training and experience.” In contrast to 
what she feels to be a weakness of purely 
introspective approaches to acting, she 
believes firmly that “reaction” — mutual 
stimulation to response — is the finest 
basis for effective ensemble playing; 
after all, it is this inter-action of people 
that makes a closely knit society out of 
isolated individuals. 

She eschews “imitation” as an ap- 
proach too. “Since each actor is a 
unique product of unique experience, 
there can be no single system of acting. 
Once let the actor's own personality be- 
come smothered under inflexible rules 
and conventions, and fine acting goes 
out the window.” It does not surprise 
Miss Sorell that actors, when they talk 
and write about their art, differ from 
each other so violently. It would sur 
prise her if they should agree. , 

“I try to stretch their imagination, 
she says. speaking of the young players. 
“They are encouraged to observe ané 
discuss many things — art and even 
politics — only in the effort to keep thei 
minds alert to the world about them. 
Young players are destined to be i 
terpreters of the roles they play; as such 
they will be interpreters of life, either 
true or false. This then is training for the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THEATRE 
ON 
BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 


HE Broadway theatre is ripe for a 

smash hit. Each opening is ap- 

proached in the spirit of “well, this 
might be it.” Nothing has thus far quite 
qualified, but there are four openings 
next week — one of them ...! What 
we want is what Variety, the theatre's 
most reliable trade paper, would call a 
“smasheroo.” Were looking for one of 
those attractions which line up potential 
audiences in front of the box-office day 
after day. Not since The King and I 
opened last spring has such an entry 
taken up residence in a street just off 
Times Square. 

Many of the new productions have 
been items for which high hopes had 
been held. Let us look at some of the 
recent arrivals — all of which have been 
generally conceded to be disappointing. 
One of these is Remains to be Seen 
from the pen of Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. It was this collaboration 
which gave us Life with Father and 
Life with Mother — both adapted from 
the reminiscent stories of Clarence Day. 
As producers, Lindsay and Crouse put 
upon the boards the play which is the 
antecedent of their recent offering — 
Arsenic and Old Lace. Though the last- 
named was written by Joseph Kesselring, 
people are more likely to associate Lind- 
say and Crouse with it than its dramatist. 

Even after the homicides of Remains 
to be Seen, the macabre doings of the 
Brewsters remain freshest in our recol- 














Kerdoll Clark as Brother Martin and Uta Hagen 
as Joan in Shaw’s Saint Joan, directed by Mar- 
garet Webster. 
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lections. The relationship of the two 
plays is undeniable, but there is little in 
the new item to shake even a finger at 
the predecessor. The original cast of 
Arsenic and Old Lace boasted Josephine 
Hull, Jean Adair, Boris Karloff, Allen 
Joslyn and John Alexander. Miss Hull, 
in particular, fills our mental revisiting 
of the play. Her viewing of the strange 
body in the window-seat (“Now, who 
can that be?”) as her pudgy hand fell 
in dismay . . . or her recipe for the lethal 
elderberry wine . . . or the scene during 
which the body of the late Mr. Spinalzo 
is shifted from the rumble seat of Jona- 
than’s car to the window seat — so many 
memories rush to the fore at the mere 
mention of this title. I well recall the 
first time I saw Arsenic and Old Lace. 
I laughed so heartily and so often that 
some people sitting near me thought I 
was a paid claque. Something like this 
was expected of Remains to be Seen. 


Another recent arrival — and departure 
— was Twilight Walk by A. B. Shiffrin. 
I liked this play very much more than 
did most of the membership of the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle. Their views 
forced the production out of the Fulton 
Theatre after the eighth performance. 
The play was produced by Margo Jones 
during her past season in Dallas and was 
very well received there. Almost exactly 
one year ago — on September 30, 1950 
— a success of Miss Jones’ previous sea- 
son was unveiled here. That first play 
was Owen Crump’s Southern Exposure. 
DraMATIcs readers may recall my dis- 
appointment at this production. From 
all reports the work of Margo Jones in 
Texas has been blazing a most important 
trail. My excitement reached a peak 
when one of her outstanding hits was 
announced for New York. The play 
proved to be a very amateurish (in the 
derogatory sense) job — both in the 
writing and the staging and the acting. 
Miss Jones is exonerated to some extent 
by this season’s importation from the 
Dallas Repertory Theatre. 


Twilight Walk is a very sensitive at- 
tempt to delve into the case history of 
a pervert. It is set in a section of New 
York’s Central Park in which several 
murders have taken place. The charac- 
teristics of each crime are enough the 
same to lead the police to believe them 
the work of one person. The principal 
defect of the piece is that everyone in 
the audience realizes that young Ronnie 
Brewster is the culprit long before Kate 
Scott, the feature writer, does. At this 
point one begins to lose sympathy for 
Kate and tends to consider her merely 
a misguided dope. One feels for her 
social conscience but not in the manner 
that will sustain the character through 
three acts of heavy drama. 

Nancy Kelly comes to the role of Kate 
after a year as a Fire Island resident in 
Wolcott Gibbs’ Season in the Sun. Her 
ability to portray two such different 
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John Buckmaster as The Dauphin and Uta 
Hagen as Joan. 








characters is a testimonial to her versa- 
tility. Ronnie was played by Charles 
Proctor, who played the role in Miss 
Jones’ Texas production. This is his first 
Broadway appearance, but it marks a 
very auspicious debut. A biographical 
note in the program states that he has 
played in Dallas for several seasons and 
that his roles there included even an 
appearance as Romeo. Let us hope that 
Mr. Proctor will have an early oppor- 
tunity to play here again. Paul Stewart, 
who staged the play, and Richard W. 
Krakeur, the producer, are to be con- 
gratulated for bringing Twilight Walk to 
the New York boards. Paul Morrison 
designed a setting for the play which 
flattered Central Park but certainly bore 
a striking familiarity to Manhattan’s be- 
loved “spot of green.” 

Almost upon the heels of the arrival 
of the Rodeo at Madison Square Garden 
(which this year has borrowed from the 
theatre and radio two name players: the 
Lone Ranger and Vaughn Monroe) came 
a little dud about cowboys in an Eighth 
Avenue hotel. Out West of Eighth was 
written by Kenyon Nicholson, a_play- 
wright who has been responsible for 
such items as The Barker and Sailor Be- 
ware. More recently, his Apple of His 
Eye has enjoyed amazing success up and 
down the country after a very lukewarm 
engagement in New York with the late 
Walter Huston in the leading role. Out 
West of Eighth scuttled away even be- 
fore the print of the afternoon reviews 
had dried. 

One of the modern theatre’s great plays 
has recently returned to town. Detailed 
consideration of this production will 
have to await the next issue, but some- 
thing can be said of the play and of 
those involved in this revival. The play 
is George Bernard Shaw's Saint Joan; the 
star of the revival, Uta Hagen. It was 
Miss Hagen, you may recall, who scored 
a triumph last season in the co-starring 
role of Clifford Odets’ The Country Girl. 

Shaw’s play has been given two major 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Two scenes from Double Door as staged by the University Theatre, University of Arkansas, 
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under the direction of Mr. DeMarco. 











Staging 


PLAY OF THE MONTH 
Edited by Earl W. Blank 


DOUBLE DOOR 


DOUBLE DOOR, a drama in three acts, by Elizabeth 
McFadden. Seven men and five women. One set, a 
Victorian living room. Costumes of 1910. Royalty, 
$25.00. Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., or 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 


46, California. 
Suitability 

HE unrelenting suspense offered by 

Double Door makes it a hit with 

almost any audience. This chilling 
melodrama, put into films a number of 
years ago, is again scheduled for another 
Hollywood production — a fact which 
may attest to its entertainment value. 
It should do very well as a high school 
play provided the actors have the ability 
to give it an air of authenticity. 


Plot 

The play, going back to about 1910, 
concerns the efforts of wealthy, aristo- 
cratic Victoria Van Bret to break up the 
marriage of her half-brother Rip and 
Anne Darrow, the nurse who was with 
him during his long illness. It starts with 
the wedding offstage, and from the mo- 
ment that Victoria has Anne moved from 
the guest room to Rip’s dressing room, 
denies her any assistance from the serv- 
ants, forbids music for the ceremony, 
and confiscates the wedding gifts, the 
audience knows Anne is in for a rough 
siege. 

Victoria has already made a weakling 
of Rip and a cringing old maid of her 
sister Caroline. After the married couple 
return from their wedding trip, it seems 
Anne will fare no better. Under Victoria’s 
evil machinations, her doughty youth- 
fulness and natural sweetness are 
strained almost to the breaking point. 
Rip is kept constantly occupied by his 
sister so that he cannot help Anne, and 
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the girls only relief from oppression 
comes in her meetings with Dr. Sully, 
her erstwhile fiance and a dear friend 
of Rip’s. But Victoria goes too far when 
she hires a detective and tries to prove 
to Rip that Anne has been unfaithful 
to him. It goads Rip into making a stand 
against his sister and at last he has the 
courage to say he and Anne will leave 
the Van Bret house. However, Victoria 
lures Anne to her sitting room on pretext 
of giving her the Van Bret pearls — a 
fabulous heirloom — which should have 
been a wedding gift from Rip, takes her 
into a huge hidden vault and leaves 
her there, closing the sliding, sound- 
proof panel by a secret mechanism. 

After a night of fruitless search by Rip 
and friends, the fate of Anne is still a 
horrible mystery. Victoria insists she has 
run off and left Rip for a gayer life. But 
Caroline tells of the secret room, and 
Rip forces Victoria to open the door. 
Still Victoria is not completely defeated, 
and she tries unsuccessfully to imprison 
Caroline in the vault. Completely de- 
serted then and obviously mad, Victoria 
gloats over the pearls. It is on this scene 
that the final curtain falls. 


Casting 

From this description it can be seen 
that the main problem in casting lies 
with the part of Victoria. It requires a 
girl who can play a middle-aged woman 
convincingly with tremendous power and 
authority and with a voice suited to such 
a domineering role. Likewise, the charac- 
ter of Caroline, a sweet, browbeaten 
woman of 46, is not an easy one to por- 
tray. The roles of Avery, the housekeep- 


er, and Neff, the family lawyer, will also 
require students who can suggest ma- 
turity. 

Directing 

Effective change of tempo, use of dra- 
matic pauses, sustained characterizatious. 
and restrained emotional intensity con- 
stitute the major directorial problems jn 
Double Door. So intense is the drama 
in several scenes of this play that the 
tendency for a youthful actor would he 
to over-emotionalize and to project too 
strongly. The director should constantly 
keep suggesting the greater impact thiat 
can be achieved with restrained intensity. 
The scenes that require particular care 
in handling may be listed here: 

Act II, Scene 1. The long sequence 
between Anne and Rip, wherein Rip re- 
veals how he has been brought under 
Victoria's domineering spell. The length 
of this scene necessitates skilful planning 
of movement, build-up of climax, and a 
subdued denouement effect. Care must 
be taken that Rip does not become too 
violent as the scene progresses. 

Act II, Scene 2. This scene which cul- 
minates in Anne’s dramatic defiance of 
Victoria is compounded of the same 
principles as the foregoing. Correct tim- 
ing of cues is especially important. The 
director's chief aim is to build toward 
Anne’s bursting climax. Her scene must 
be rapid and dramatic, but only enough 
to dovetail with the tense air that has 
previously prevailed. Overdoing _ this 
part even slightly will throw the entire 
scene out of its proper key. 

Act IlI. Always difficult is the scene 
in which Rip angrily twists Victoria's 
arm while demanding that she reveal 
Anne’s whereabouts. In order to insure 
an air of authenticity, the director should 
seek out one who knows the techniques 
of wrestling for advice on the proper 
manner of grasping the arm, attitude of 
the victim, etc. 

Throughout the play the director must 
keep Victoria from becoming a stereo- 
type. She is diabolical, but she is also 
proud, aristocratic. Her manner varies 
with the person she addresses. She treats 
Caroline as a child. She uses her charm 
on Rip. Anne, she addresses with power 
and hate. 

And a final thought for the director. 
Even though Victoria is the key figure, 
the true impact of the play is best 
achieved by giving emphasis to all the 
characters in their relation to each other. 


Rehearsals 


Although a few scenes can be <‘e- 
hearsed with principals, as in the case 
of Rip and Anne; Sully and Anne; hip 
and Victoria, the necessary total ensem- 
ble effect will best result from many re- 
hearsals with the entire cast. 

Our rehearsal schedule ran like this: 
1. Blocking. 2. Incorporation of busi- 
ness. 3. Run through for lines and busi- 
ness. 4. Detailed work for characteriza- 
tion and additional business. 5. Addi- 
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tional movement. 6. Work on _ timing. 
7.Work on difficult scenes for tempo, 
climaxes, movement. 8. Practice with 
props. 9. Detailed work on individual 
scenes with emphasis on timing, execu- 
tion of business such as embraces, arm- 
wrenching, administering first aid to 
Anne. 10. Work emphasizing characteri- 
zation, sustained mood, contrasts in 
tempo, cue pick-up, significant lines, 
climaxes, and stress on ensemble playing. 
We spent about a week on each act, and 
then about five rehearsals on the over-all. 


Stage Problems 


The sliding door for the vault consti- 
tutes the chief problem. Ours was built 
from a four foot flat and placed on rollers. 
The entire panel was set in a_ track 
groove so that when time came to open 
the vault it moved silently and accu- 
rately. 

Lighting 


The general tone of light was amber 
pitched in a low key to create mood. 
Although the light was distributed over 
the entire stage, main areas at Victoria's 
chair and table, the couch, and Caroline’s 
chair were emphasized. Candles must 
be kept burning in the shrines through- 
out the performance. It is well to check 
the wicks to ensure a constant, even 
flame. During the second scene of Act 
II, the on-stage lamps are turned on by 
William. Since our lights were controlled 
off-stage, considerable rehearsal was re- 
quired on this sequence alone to get 
perfect synchronization and a correct 
illusion. 

Costuming 


The costumes for Double Door, dating 
back about forty years, should not pre- 
sent a great problem. Parents, friends, 
or neighbors of many high school stu- 
dents will probably have in their attics 
some women’s clothing from this era. 
Even a wedding dress for Anne should 
not be difficult to find. For our recent 
production, however, the girls’ clothes 
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THE STORY 


Meet the Haynes family —- by introduction, of course — they are 
that kind of a family. They live in Haynesville, Pa., founded by 
their great, great grandfather’s father . . . George Haynes, the 
head of the house, who never progressed with the times and not 
only continues but insists upon managing the Haynes’ drugstore 
under the same old horse-and-buggy policy of the Eighteen Hundreds 
when it was built, is suddenly faced with present day competition — 
a chain drugstore. His wife, Maude, is the committee fiend. She's 
on every one in town. But the new generation of the Hayneses 
are as modern as the day. Paul, who works for his father, can 
read the handwriting on the wall and rebels even to the point of 
marrying the girl of his choice without the benefit of the family 
blessing. Edith is the young snob of the household and clings to 
the glory of the family name in spite of the fact that they are 
financially headed for the rocks. Roger, the youngest and irre- 
pressible member, can only see the humorous side to his family 
and writes a satirical novel about them. In time George is forced 
to face his business crisis and gets the horse’s hoof upside down; 
but Roger, the boy novelist, comes through with flying colors. His 
novel is a best seller and his family come face to face with them- 
selves in print.. Then BINGO! Roger is hit with a horseshoe 
right side up. His novel is sold to the movies for a fabulous price 
which gives him the power to dictate the new policy of the store 
and save it from insolvency, and George finally bows to the trend 
of the times. . .. You will thrill to the romances of Edith and 
Paul, the literary triumph of young Roger and the vindication of 
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were made in our own costume shop. 
Men’s suits do not seem to find their way 
to the trunk in the attic as frequently as 
do mamma’s quaint old clothes, and 
these can be rented as they were for our 
production. 
Make-up 

For Victoria, Caroline, Avery, Neft, 
Chase, and Telson the make-up was 
designed to make them look like older 
people of varying ages. Special care 
was taken with shadows for Caroline's 
face to indicate mental suffering. Like- 
wise for Acts II and III the radiant 
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youth base for Anne was given slight 
shadows to show worry and harassment. 
Rip, though young, must appear some- 
what wan from his recent illness. 


Budget 

Play Books, $12.00; royalty, $25.00: 
posters, $25.00; newspaper ads, $19.00; 
rental male costumes, $65.00; scene paint, 
$10.00; lumber $40.00; material and labor 
for female costumes, $60.00; programs 
and tickets, $25.00; total, $281.00. By 
cutting corners (by borrowing costumes, 
doing less advertising, etc.) the show 
can be produced for about $150.00. 


Publicity 

The play was publicized via ads and 
articles in campus and town papers, 
posters, radio announcements, and by 
student speakers who visited dorms, fra- 
ternities and sororities; also by means of 
our theatre news letter to patrons, which 
is issued regularly by our department 
and the cost of which is therefore not 
figured in the above budget. 


Results 

Because the mood, tempo, and sus- 
pense are so vital to Double Door, the 
students learned the value and effect of 
ensemble playing which is necessary to 
create these. They appreciated too that 
restrained intensity can hold an audi- 
ence more firmly than emotional out- 
bursts. Audiences and critics unanimous- 
ly agreed that Double Door offered ex- 
cellent theatre entertainment. 

Next Month: Our Miss Brooks 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


SMACK 
IN THE 
MIDDLE! 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 


IGH SCHOOL administrators with 
H an eye to the future look with 
interest to the upswing of Chil- 
dren's Theatre activities in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. Constantly in- 
creasing are the number of courses being 
added to college and university curricula, 
and we can be sure our colleges and uni- 
versities would not offer these courses 
if there were no demand for experienced 
workers in this field. The wise adminis- 
trator already realizes that this activity 
is being aimed straight at his high school. 
The high school in this Children’s 
Theatre business is in an inescapable 
position — smack in the middle. A high 
school speech department, which has stu- 
dents previously trained in Children’s 
Theatre, has an advantage over the high 
school speech department without them. 
The high school whose theatre students 
are doing Children’s Theatre work while 
still in high school graduates students 
far better prepared for college theatre 
work than those who lack such training. 
The high school which does not recog- 
nize the importance of Children’s Thea- 
tre and include at least a recognition of 
it in its plans each school year is de- 
cidedly behind the times. 

International Theatre Month — next 
March — is a fine time for high school 
drama departments throughout the coun- 
try to show their recognition and ap- 
preciation of Children’s Theatre by pre- 





Theda Assiff discusses her plays with Miss Chase and the author, Miss Horton (right). 
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senting publicly one of the many plays 
available for the children of the com- 
munity. The three junior high schools 
of Akron, Ohio, are fully aware of this 
responsibility, for they are presenting 
a program of scenes from Norwegian 
plays in observance of International 
Theatre Month. Dorothy Kester reports 
that Viola Spolin’s Young Actors Com- 
pany of Hollywood is producing Jose- 
phine Niggli’s Sunday Costs Five Pesos; 
Seattle Junior Programs is offering Ger- 
aldine Siks’ The Sandalwood Box and 
John Patrick’s The Hasty Heart, both 
produced by the University of Washing- 
ton School of Drama. The Santa Bar- 
bara Children’s Theatre is presenting 
King Midas under the direction of 
Thomas Faunce. The Los Angeles De- 
partment of Recreation and Parks is 
recognizing International Theatre Month 
in 80 different centers with at least one 
program. 
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Eleanor Chase, head 





of Children’s Theatre work at Michigan State, tells the children the 


story before they act it out. 
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If the high school drama departments 
throughout our country could follow up 
this promising record with presenta- 
tions of their own honoring both Chil- 
dren’s Theatre and International Theatre 
Month, we could look forward to a real 
surge of interest in theatre for youth in 
America. And youth needs theatre. Who 
but the high schools can answer this 
need effectively? 

ANTA is currently preparing a list 
of suggestions as an aid for observing 
International Theatre Month. Those in- 
terested can contact Nora MacAlvay, 
Book Fairs, Michigan City, Indiana; or 
Sara Spencer, Children’s Theatre Press, 
Anchorage, Kentucky. Either can be de- 
pended upon for valuable suggestions 
and aid toward production of worth- 
while Children’s Theatre plays. 

It is well for high school students 
contemplating a career in theatre to con- 
sider well the rising importance of 
Children’s Theatre. The National Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference thinks so 
seriously of the idea that it has inaugu- 
rated a Placement Service for Children’s 
Theatre workers. It is well aware that 
many people are being trained especially 
for this field and that also there is a great 
demand for trained workers in special- 
ized departments. To serve as a clearing 
house for those trained and for those 
seeking these specialists is the aim of 
Placement Service. All applicants for 
such positions or groups seeking Children 
Theatre directors are asked to direct 
their inquiries to Isabel B. Burger, Chil- 
dren's Experimental Theatre, 618 Ploy 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. For in- 
dividuals there is a registration fee of 
$2.00 per year with a small additional 
placement fee if through the bureau a 
position is attained; and for groups the 
service fee is $1.00 per year. 


In this respect, we may well consider 
the words of Campton Bell, Head of 
the Theatre Department, University of 
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A Selected List of 
RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


MODERN PLAYS 
Crazy Cricket Farm 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo, Chinatown Detective 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mysiery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

Young Hickory 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Prince Fairyfoot 

Rumpelstiltskin 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Huckelberry Finn 

Little Women 

Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 
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The Sleeping Beauty 
The Three Bears 
The Wonderful Tang 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue. Write us for a free copy. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 





Robinson Crusoe 
Tom Sawyer 
Treasure Island 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 














Denver, and National Chairman of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference, when 
asked about the future for those inter- 
ested in Children’s Theatre as a career. 


Dr. Bell writes: “We are constantly 
receiving requests for qualified Chil- 
dren’s Theatre directors who can work 
both with children and adults. They 
must be capable of directing, supervising 
the technical aspects of production and 
organizing community support. 


“There are hundreds of communities 
in which a Children’s Theatre could 
easily be organized by a person with 
vision, ingenuity and determination. The 
next ten years will see a_ significant 
growth in Junior Entertainment Councils 
and increased sponsorship of Children’s 
Theatre activities by such organizations | 
as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. At the present time 
Children’s Theatre probably offers more 
opportunities for a career than any other 
type of theatre.” 


Margery Wilson, McNeese State Col- 
lege, Lake Charles, Louisiana, reports 
that the Lake Charles Junior Theatre 
presented Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, dramatized by Lillian and 
Robert Masters. The Junior Theatre has 
completed its third summer season. Until 
last year they worked in the round and 
presented the plays in a large room in 
a local hotel. Last summer they moved 
into a theatre building. The same play 
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will be given in February under the 
auspices of the Junior League for the 
elementary school children of Lake 
Charles. They look forward to about 
fifteen performances. 


The present membership of the Johns 
Hopkins Children’s Educational Theatre 
is 120 children between the ages of 6 
and 18, and an additional 10 teen-age 
boys. Classes for teen-agers meet on 
Fridays from 3:30 until 5:00 p.m.; the 
younger children meet on Saturdays in 
three different age groups. Adult teach- 
ers, recreation, and scout leaders, who 
enroll in the class in Children’s Theatre, 
actively engage in all phases of theatre 
— from the selection of a story to its 
final production. 


The need for speech improvement in 
the school child and his teacher has re- 
sulted in the formation of the Monday 
afternoon speech classes, now in their 
third season. For an hour each week 
children observed by their teachers par- 
ticipate in speech activities which im- 
prove articulation, pronunciation, and 
voice quality; develop self-assurance and 
natural grace. The second hour belongs 
to the teachers who discuss and evaluate 
methodology and texts used in the 
course. Later this information and ex- 
perience are used in the teacher's own 
class rooms. When speech disability, 
due to faulty hearing or physical im- 
pairment, is discovered, the children 


are sent to Dr. William Hardy of the 
Harriet Lane Speech and Hearing Clinic 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital for diag- 
nosis and therapy. The speech classes 
are a part of the writing, speech and 
drama department of which Dr. Francis 
J. Thompson heads the speech unit. 


The four subscription plays of the 
Children’s Theatre for this season are 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves in De- 
cember at the Baltimore Museum of Art; 
The Three Bears, in January at the Play- 
shop; Folk Tales of Foreign Lands in 
March also at the Playshop; and The Blue 
Bird at the Museum in May. In addi- 
tion to the regularly scheduled plays, 
there will be two groups of informal 
dramatizations (scriptless plays) by the 
six- to eight-year-olds. These plays will 
be selected from the annals of children’s 
literature. 

The Children’s Theatre at Michigan 
State College, Lansing, Michigan, is one 
of the most active in the country. The 
accompanying pictures should prove that 
point. Eleanor Chase, Children’s Theatre 
Director, works directly both with the 
children and with the college student- 
directors. 

High school graduates interested in 
children’s theatre as a career can look to 
most outstanding colleges and universi- 
ties for encouragement and opportunity 
and to Children’s Theatre itself for en- 
couragement. 
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RADIO, TELEVISION 


DIALING 
AROUND 


By SI MILLS 


On the Air 


I may, or may not, be true that 
commercial radio does not ofter 
enough in the way of educational 

entertainment. One of the examples for 
the person who wants to stand in support 
of the present system may very well be 
the Mr. President show. Here is excellent 
proof that the two, entertainment and 
education, can be mixed into a more than 
acceptable potion. 

Briefly, the idea of the program is 
this: A president of the past is presented 
in anecdotes that do not reach the stu- 
dent in his classroom studies. In other 
words, a warmer, more human character 
is seen. Cohesion is lent by focusing 
each week on only one subject. By 
dramatization of the private problems 
that confronted him, you are enabled to 
see a man who steered this country for 
at least four years. 

And by not naming the central charac- 
ter until the very end, the show stimu- 
lates thought on the part of the listener. 
It is possible — if you know your Ameri- 
can history — to figure out who the 
president is from reference to the po- 
litical incidents of the time, or from the 
names of other persons involved (the 
Secretary of State, the Chief Justice, or 
dozens of other dignitaries ). 

This sort of program has definite ad- 
vantages. For one thing listener-interest 
is stimulated by making a guessing game 
out of what could be a dull history lesson. 
In addition, the audience is given a hoost 
if the mystery president is guessed. And 
even if you don't guess, there is the 
super-consolation prize of amassing in- 
formation. Either way you stand to gain. 

Chief figure in this series is the noted 
movie actor, Edward Arnold, who plays 
the part of the unknown “Mr. President.” 
When he enters a restaurant, gets into a 
cab, is stopped in the street by a passerby 
or receives a personal letter from Presi- 
dent Truman, who is a friend of his, Ed- 
ward Arnold is usually addressed as 
“Mr. President.” And he loves it. 

An active member of the Republican 
Party, Arnold, in his radio role, has 
dramatized incidents in the lives of every 
president with the exceptions of Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman. His heart-warming laugh, 
his friendliness, his social mindedness 
and his record as past president of the 
Screen Actors Guild and the motion pic- 
ture industry's Permanent Charities Com- 
mittee, made him a natural choice to 
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Philip Loeb as Jake, Larry Robinson as Sammy, 
Arlene (“Fuzzy’’) McQuade and Molly, Mrs. 
Gertrude Berg, author and star of CBS-TV’s 
The Goldbergs. 








portray the lives of our nation’s chief 
executives. 

His popularity, coupled with his deep- 
seated interest in politics and his coun- 
trys welfare — he is co-founder of “I 
Am an American Day” — made him the 
choice too of many who felt he would 
make a fine U. S. Senator from California. 
Arnold filed his intentions to run for 
the Senate in the 1950 race. But, shortly 
after, he bowed out when it became ap- 
parent to him that he would be unable 
to devote the necessary time for an all- 
out campaign. 

For a man who lists presidents, con- 
gressmen and the world’s leading figures 
among his friends, Edward Arnold has 
come a long way. 

He was born Guenther Schneider in 
an East Side tenement in New York, 
from which the view consisted of other 
tenements and flapping clothes hung on 
lines suspended from fire escapes. When 
the boy was 11, his mother died. His 
father, a furrier in ailing health, was 
placed in a home for invalids, dying four 
years later. In his last years the father 
was blind, which helps account for the 
deep interest of Edward Arnold in the 
Braille Institute for the Blind. 

He went to school at the East Side 
Settlement House and in an amateur 
production there he played Lorenzo in 
The Merchant of Venice so well that 
he won the approval of John D. Barry, 
director of the dramatics club and in- 
structor at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. In later years Arnold was 
to write a book of his life in Hollywood 
which harkened back to his first role. It 
is Lorenzo Comes to Hollywood. 

In the next three years he appeared in 
other shows at the Settlement House, 
meanwhile working in an upholstery 
shop conducted by an uncle, oiling en- 
gines in the power house of Columbia 
University, working as a bellboy, and 
continuing to sell papers. 

He was then fifteen. Barry was in- 


fluential in placing him with the Ben 
Greet Shakespearean Players at Trenton, 
New Jersey, and the boy became known 
as Edward Arnold. His first role was 
“Philstrate — Master of the Revels” in 
Midsummer Night's Dream. The com- 
pany toured the country and disbanded, 
Arnold promptly joined Maxine Elliot 
as juvenile, also serving as assistant stage 
manager. One job never was enough for 
him. On occasion the theatre seemed to 
close its doors — the stage door. For 
two years young Arnold, still in his 
teens, sold insurance on one route and 
wholesale groceries on another. After 
that he appeared as juvenile with Ethel 
Barrymore for three successive seasons, 
following with eleven years in stock. 

About that time Arnold was oflered 
the opportunity to succeed Francis X. 
Bushman as star at Essanay Studio in 
Chicago. Wallace Beery and Gloria 
Swanson were with Essanay at that time. 
Arnold accepted the offer and appeared 
in more than forty pictures. 


Some of the biggest productions, prior 
to his signing a long-term contract with 
M-G-M in 1940, were Rasputin and the 
Empress, The White Sister, Diamond 
Jim Brady, Sadie McKee, Sutter's Gold, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Meet Nero Wolfe, 
You Cant Take It with You, Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington. Later pictures in- 
clude Idiot's Delight, Johnny Eager, 
Janie, Mrs. Parkington, Nothing but the 
Truth, The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
Janie Gets Married, Week-end at the 
Waldorf, Dear Ruth, The Hucksters, 
Three Daring Daughters and Command 
Decision. 


In fact the one drawback to “Mr. Presi- 
dent” — and an unimportant one — is 
that Mr. Arnold has an easily distin- 
guished voice because he uses it so well. 
Occasionally then it is difficult to lose 
sight of the actor and to focus on the 
character portrayed. The problem, how- 
ever, is hardly insuperable. One is too 
much concerned with whether he is 
going to figure out who the President is, 
or wait and be told. 





Mr. Edward Arnold, the “Mr. President’ of 
ABC’s radio program of the same name. 
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From Radio to TV 


When Gertrude-Berg presented a radio 
script to Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany more than twenty-two years ago, 
it was something of a stab in the dark. 
True, she had written material before: 
stories, plays, poems. But nothing she'd 
done had been offered for sale. Now 
things were different. 


The student of dramaturgy at Colum- 
bia University had developed characters 
and situations that might have financial 
value. And she was right. The only 
major effort she had ever made in radio 
was destined for a long and successful 
career. (Maybe the whole sentence 
should have been capitalized!) The Rise 
of the Goldbergs was adapted by Miss 
Berg to the stage several years ago as 
Me and Molly; then it was used in the 
films, and now it is one of the topflight 
TV shows. 

The question of why this program 
should have such far-reaching, long- 
lasting appeal when it is limited to the 
experiences of a single family (Jewish) 
in a limited milieu (New York City ) has 
been capably answered when Everett R. 
Clincy, president of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, saluted 
the fifteenth anniversary of the show by 
saying: 


“... telling the story of the Goldberg 
family, you have made an important 
contribution to the goodwill of our na- 
tion. Irrespective of whether we are 
Protestant or Catholic or Jewish, our 
hopes and dreams, our problems and our 
troubles, our triumphs and our joys are 
very much the same. They are the token 
of our common humanity. You have 
helped all of us to see that.” 


And that explains pretty well why 
what would seem to be a story with a 
narrow attraction has captivated many 
people for many years. For one thing 
the characters are genuine, having found 
their beginnings in real people. Molly, 
for instance, is based on the activities, 
actions and reactions of Gertrude Berg’s 
own grandmother. It is Molly Goldberg 
— played by the author — who is the 
central character in the series. Although 
each week’s drama is complete in itself, 
being drawn to a logical conclusion of 
that episode, continuity is supplied by 
having the movement surround a single 
family. You may meet additional people 
each week whom you have never met 
before, but though they may be impor- 
tant to the particular activity of that 
week, they are of only temporary impor- 
tance. Need for their presence fades with 
the final curtain. Sometimes they may 
appear again, but most often they are 
gone and forgotten. This fluidity, plus 
the fact that the children (Sammy and 
Rosalie) continue to grow, adds to the 
dynamic quality of the show. The sen- 
timentality that tugs at one’s heartstrings, 
and that brings silent tears, is good, 
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clean, human sentiment built around 
good, clean, human people. It is hardly 
the sort of cheap, stale melodrama at 
which we are inclined to laugh. 


And the dramatic portions are capably 
broken up by what have been called 
“Mollypropisms.” That name is a switch 
on “Malapropism,” a title given to the 
mouthings usually grammatically and 
pronounceably incorrect of Mrs. Mala- 
prop in Richard Brindsley Sheridan's 
The Rivals. This misuse of words serves 
two excellent ends. First, a character is 
thus delineated. Second, comic relief is 
given to what may have been stifling 
seriousness. 


Attesting to the wide following of 
The Goldbergs were the hundreds of 
telephone calls after a recent telecast 
showing Molly in a hospital room. View- 
ers wanted to know if the patient was 
really ill or was only “play-acting.” The 
point is not one of whether the acting 
is or is not convincing, but rather that 
the audience is concerned. 


And then there was the. time that 
Molly tried to get a mate for an old 
maid cousin. From the viewing public 
came over sixty proposals — all of them 
earnest offers of marriage. Again the 
question is not one of how gullible the 
audience may be, but how interested 
they are in the show. Can there be any 


better proof that The Goldbergs are 
striking responsive chords, that the pub- 
lic is being reached? 

The familiar call of “Yoo hoo, Mrs. 
Blo-o-om,” that Molly uses when calling 
across the areaway to her neighbor has 
become such a well-known expression 
that when it was omitted from the stage 
play, playgoers stopped at the box office 
to ask why. Finally, the demand grew 
so persistent that the line had to be 
written into the play for the remainder 
of the tour. The mistake of omission was 
not committed again when the family’s 
experiences were adapted to TV. Thus 
several ends were achieved. 


A note of familiarity is achieved. The 
long-term listener is reminded in an 
agreeable manner that he is still a visitor 
with a group whose acquaintance he 
made many years ago. In addition, a 
homelike note continues to be struck. 
Third, a plausible, recognizable manner 
is used for narrative purposes. And with 
that goes the parenthetical comment that 
this is one case where narrative is not 
stagnant monologue. 


When Gertrude Berg first brought her 
program to radio, she received $75 a 
week. Times have changed. The Gold- 
bergs have flourished. Here’s hoping 
they continue to flourish, that, like “Old 
Man River,’ they “just keep rolling 
along.” 
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Student 
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James Nelson as Charley’s Aunt, a presenta- 
tion of the Manistee, Mich., High School, Thes- 
pian Troupe 73, Dora Kulow, Sponsor. 





Night of January 16, a presentation of the Arroyo Grande, Calif., Union High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1019, Sara Steigerwalt, Sponsor. 





——— 





Eagle Grove, lowa 
(Thespian Troupe 543) 

The year’s activities began with a 
homecoming float and a skit. The Per- 
fect Idiot was given by the Junior Class. 
The Thespians gave Ten Little Indians. 
The Seniors put .on The Lost Horizon. 
The Northwest Iowa Speech Festival 
was held in Eagle Grove on January 24. 
We had several entries in the lowa High 
School Speech Association. Ronald Dig- 
gins received an “excellent” in the State 
Contest. Sixteen members were initiated 
into the troupe last Spring. Several mem- 
bers attended the Spring Drama Con- 
ference at the Iowa State Teachers Col- 


lege. We also attended two plays at 
Drake University. — Lorene Olson, 
Secretary 


Noblesville, Indiana 
(Thespian Troupe 24) 

National Thespian Troupe 24 parted 
the curtains on the dramatics season at 
Noblesville High School on November 
15, 16, 17 with their presentation of 








Scene from a Christmas Pageant as prod 





uced 








by Hays, Kansas, High School, Thespian 


Troupe 234, Miriam Perry, Sponsor. 
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Arsenic and Old Lace, saw Macbeth at 
Ball State Teachers’ College in February 
and Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in 
I Know My Love in March, and pre- 
sented in April Cheaper by the Dozen 
and three student-written and directed 
one-act plays, Quiet! Counterfeiters at 
Work, To Boo or Not to Boo, and Col- 
lectors Item. With the plays out of 
their hair the troupe attended the dress 
rehearsal of Our Town at which they 
were the guests of Tipton High School. 
On April 7, the Thespians went back to 
Ball State to present Quiet! Counter- 
feiters at Work in one-act play competi- 
tion. On May 3 at a _ pitch-in-dinner 
eleven new members were initiated into 
the chapter, officers for the coming year 
were installed, and awards — among 
them, the first Honor Bar to be earned 
by a local Thespian—were presented.— 
Carolyn Southard 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 264) 

“Why, I had no idea high school stu- 
dents could do so well.” This is what 
the members of our Thespian Troupe 
heard when they went out to give pro- 
grams at the lodges, civic, and _ social 
clubs. After one program the _ news 
spread fast and before we knew it we 
were swamped with engagements. Dur- 
ing this past winter we presented many 
variety programs which our _ sponsor, 
Grace Marie Merrill, helped us organize. 
In this way we have gained many new 
friends who will probably be in ow 
audience next year for other school ac- 
tivities. We hope that this will enable 
us to educate them into an apprecia- 
tive dramatic minded audience.—Rité 
Modesitt, President 


Morrison, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 1060) 

Our Thespian Society is an inne! 
circle of the Wig’n Paint Club; theiefore 
the two groups work together on all 
dramatic productions presented in ou! 
school and community. Productions fo! 
the year were The Doughnut Hole, Ow 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, Sub- 
merged, Tell Dorie Not to Cry, Jus 
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Robert Stubbsman and Clifford Wilcox in a 
scene of the Christmas Pageant, The Promised 
One, as produced by the Midland, Texas, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 845, Verna Harris, 
Director. 
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What They Wanted, Who Gets the Car 
Tonight ?, Dynamite Dan, Babs Takes 
Over and original skits for assembly 
programs. Twelve new members were 
initiated at a formal initiation witnessed 
by the student body. The group took a 
bus trip to Chicago to see South Pacific 
and Peter Pan.—Peggy Brand 





Thermal, California 
(Thespian Troupe 562) 

Thespian Troupe 562 of Coachella 
Valley Union High School started the 
year Officially in October when the 
Frosh Assembly presented Buddy Buys 
an Orchid and Proposals Thru the Ages. 
In November we put on a one-act play 
entitled The Rough House for the Indio 
Women’s Club. In December the Juniors 
in our troupe did a grand job on the 
three-act play What a Life. Also in De- 
cember was our Christmas program, 
presented through the effort of the Mu- 
sic and Speech Departments. In honor 
of National Thespian Week we staged 
our Thespian One Act Play Festival, 
presenting Uncle Bob's Bride, Lily, No- 
body Sleeps and Fog on the Valley. 

On May 10 Summer Comes to the 
Diamond O was given to the local Lion’s 
Club. Friday, May 13th, the Seniors of 
our troupe demonstrated their ability by 
presenting Life with Father for the 
Senior play.—Don Havens, President 


Tonasket, Washington 
(Thespian Troupe 910) 

May tenth our Thespian Troupe re- 
ceived an invitation to Oliver, British 
Columbia, to participate in a drama fes- 
tival there. We were indeed honored 
because we were the only troupe from 
the states invited. The festival was a 
contest with awards for best actor, ac- 
tress, and best play. We were very much 
pleased when one of our plays, Balcony 
Scene, received the award for the best 
play. The best actor and actress awards 
Were presented to a boy from Keremeos, 
B. C., and a girl from Oliver. Our troupe 
had a very enjoyable time in Canada, 
and it was fun getting acquainted with 
some of our neighbors across the border. 
-Janiece Field 
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Thespian Troupe 810, Dundee, lowa, 
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High School, Dorothy Stevens, Sponsor. 





Worland, Wyoming 
(Thespian Troupe 825) 

Under the fine direction of Miss Nellie 
Mae Stuka, our sponsor, our troupe has 
steadily progressed in the past two 
years. On May lI, we initiated fifteen 
new members, bringing our enrollment 
to forty members. Through the year we 
have been presenting three-act and one- 
act plays. Some have been given in 
competition with other troupes. We 
have been rated as superior. Since in- 
terest in Thespians is great, many 
Sophomores gain points toward becom- 
ing a Thespian by giving readings. The 
readings are judged and prizes are 
given. We also sponsored a high school 
hour each Thursday evening broadcast 
over our local radio station.—Marjorie 
Dellas 

Clinton, lowa 
(Thespian Troupe 452) 

The 1950-51 Clinton High School 
Thespian season was successfully opened 
with the full length play Cheaper by the 
Dozen. Sixteen new members were in- 
ducted March 13th at a formal initia- 
tion. On April 5th and 6th the musical, 
Video Varieties, was put on in connec- 
tion with the music department. This 

(Continued on page 24) 








Conchita Pidal as ‘“The Madonna” in a pan- 
tomime from The Cradle and the Cross, as 
produced by School of the Brown County Ursa- 
lines, St. Martin, Ohio, Thespian Troupe 668, 
Sister Miriam, Sponsor. 
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Scene from A Child Is Born as presented by Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, Thespian 


Troupe 1000, Frieda Reid and Mazie Weil, Sponsors. 
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Forces OF THE BRIDE 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
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ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


| REMEMBER MAMA 


LIFE WITH MOTHER 


YEARS AGO 


RAMSHACKLE INN 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


LOVE RIDES THE RAILS 


STAGE DOOR 





JUNIOR MISS 


HARVEY 





THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


MY SISTER EILEEN 
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THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


New Comedy by John Patrick, author of THE HASTY HEART and THE WILLOW AND | 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE is already providing the answer to 
| high schools looking for a fresh, charming and highly entertain- 
ing comedy. 40 groups — high schools, colleges and community 
theatres — have already produced this play in the last few weeks 
and every week adds to the total. The Lower Merion Senior High 
School of Ardmore, Pa., whose production will take place before 
this notice appears, wrote us: 


“The cast and the entire production staff is thoroughly 
enjoying this play and find it most challenging and satis- 
fying for a high school club to produce.” 


Here is a delightful and heartwarming play. The cast is 5 men 
and 6 women, and the setting one simple interior. Books 85c each. 
Fee, $50.00 for the first, $25.00 for each subsequent performance. 


Mrs. Savage has been left ten million dollars by her husband, and wants 
to make the best possible use of it, in spite of the efforts of her grown-up 
step-children to get their hands on it. These latter, knowing that the widow 
has converted her wealth into negotiable securities, and seeing that they 
cannot get hold of a huge share of it, commit her to a “sanatorium,” 
hoping to “bring her to her senses.’ But Mrs. Savage is determined to put 
her fortune to a noble and unselfish use: she will establish a fund to help 
others realize their hopes and dreams. 


In the sanatorium she meets various social misfits, men and women who 
( just cannot adjust themselves to life, people who need the help Mrs. Savage's 
money can provide. In getting to know them, she realizes that she will 
| find happiness with them, and plans to spend the rest of her life as one 
of them. But when the doctor in charge tells her there is no reason at all 
) why she should remain, she hesitates to go out into a hard, realistic world 
where people seem ready to do almost anything for money. The life she 
leads there is gracious, amusing and useful, while her new friends are inter- 
ested in her, not in her money. Throughout the quick action of the comedy 
) 
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the self-seeking step-children are driven to distraction by their vain efforts 
to cajole, threaten and browbeat Mrs. Savage. The latter, however, preserves 
her equanimity and leads these step-children a merry chase. They get 
mixed up in all sorts of ridiculous mishaps, which end in complete frustra- 
tion. At last her friends conspire to get rid of the in-laws, and through their 
simple belief in the justice of her cause, they help enable Mrs. Savage carry 
out her good intentions. She is eventually persuaded to leave the sanatorium 
and devote all her energies to the administration of her fund. The last 
scene, a farewell party before she leaves, is a delightful fantasy where each 
‘‘guest’’ in the sanatorium realizes at last some hopeless dream for some- 
thing he was never able to attain. 


The dominating mood of the play is high comedy. Each of the characters 
is clearly portrayed, and the audience left with a feeling that somehow the 
neglected virtues of kindness and affection have not been entirely lost 
in a world that seems motivated at times only by greed and dishonesty. 





Send for our new catalog, issued September, 1951. Free of charge on request. 
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CHATTER 
(Continued from page 21) 


musical, which was written by our stu- 
dents, was in the form of a television 
show and consisted of five channels or 
acts. The performance of Papa Is All 
was our last production. The final in- 
duction service was held on May 28th. 
The year was closed with a picnic for 
troupe members. — David Havighurst, 
Secretary 


Leetsdale, Pennsylvania 
(Thespian Troupe 421) 


The activities of Thespian Troupe 421 
have been highlighted by student super- 
vision and control. Using the college 
workshop plan introduced by our -spon- 
sor, Mrs. Elaine Saupp O'Connor, a new 
interest in dramatic arts has been stimu- 
lated. Thespian members volunteered 
for responsible positions as student di- 
rectors and crew-chiefs. Choosing three 
one-act plays, Parted on Her Wedding 
Morn, The Monkey's Paw, and The Tell 
Tale Heart, the student directors in turn 
acted under a Board of Directors con- 
sisting of Thespian Troupe officers and 
an ex-officio member. The result was a 
spontaneous success. The community as 
well as the entire student body ap- 
proved of the project. Under a similar 
plan we wish to continue next year's 


activities. — Barbara Smelas, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Rochester, New Hampshire 
(Thespian Troupe 823) 

Our Thespian Troupe has been very 
active the past year. Plays produced 
included the hilarious comedies, Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, Cheaper 
by the Dozen and Christopher Mor- 
leys Rehearsal. This last play was 
entered at a drama festival held at 
Spaulding prior to the State Festival. 
Spaulding’s play was rated “very good.” 

During the month of February a 
group of Thespians journeyed to Bos- 
ton to see the play, Romeo and Juliet, 
starring Olivia DeHaviland. Activities 
for this year ended with a banquet, af- 
ter which new members were initiated 
and officers for the coming year elected. 
—Elinor Arlis, Secretary 


Kirkland, Washington 
(Thespian Troupe 274) 

Having no stage on which to present 
programs was a challenge to our troupe 
this year. Even so, we gave two plays 
to outside groups— Taxing Trial and 
Before and After Adult Education—a 
Christmas pageant, and our annual stu- 
dent Variety Show. Our two one-act 
plays were A Night in Valley Forge and 
A Kentucky Maiden’s Fate. Every Sat- 
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urday during the school year we pro- 
duced and gave a _ half-hour radio 
program about student activities. The 
officers for the year were Bud Bard, 
president; Thelma Lundberg, vice-presi- 
dent; and Marcia Dodson, secretary. Our 
advisor is Mrs. Marienne Cadle.—Marcia 
Dodson, Secretary 

Sterling, Colorado 

(Thespian Troupe 87) 

Our troupe has greatly increased this 
last year in membership and in produc- 
tions. Ramshackle Inn and The Late 
Christopher Bean were our _three-act 
plays. Tea for Three, Marriage Proposal, 
and The Clod, one-act plays, were pre- 
sented for an evening program. Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, a play scene, and 
The Ladies Meet were used for club pro- 
grams. Chinese Engagement, a satire, 
was presented at the North Eastem 
Colorado Play Festival. Bob Myers was 
chosen as the Best Thespian for our 
troupe this year. Under the direction of 
Jack Peyrouse we have enjoyed an ex- 
tremely successful year and plan to 
make next year even better. — Evelyn 
Nissen, Secretary 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 
(Thespian Troupe 987) 

Our main project this year was the 
organizing of Junior High assembly 
programs by Thespian members. Vari- 
ous types of assemblies were produced; 
such as, a music appreciation assembly, 
a talent assembly, a National Honor 
Society induction, and plays. Each Thes- 
pian member had complete _ responsi- 
bility, under the supervision of a faculty 
member, for a program in which Junior 
High students participated. By giving 
these younger pupils a chance to partici- 
pate in dramatics, one ninth grade boy 
has earned enough credits to enter the 
Thespian Society! Our organization 
produced ten Junior High assembly pro- 
grams in the past year.—Carol Handy, 
Clerk 

Encinitas, California 
(Thespian Troupe 803) 

June the fourth, a big night for our 
Thespian Troupe, found all members 
anticipating the evening with delight 
and anxiety. We were having our initia- 
tion, which was very stirring with its 
beautiful candle-light ceremony. Also, 
we were presenting three student- 
directed one-act plays, given in arena 
style: Grandma Pulls the String, Minor 
Miracle, and Gray Bread. The plays 
went well. Refreshments climaxed_ the 
big night. Going home, all were think- 
ing, “What a great privilege and pleas- 
ure it is, to be Thespians and able to 


have such wonderful times together!’ § 


—Janet Ugrob, Publicity Manager 
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Costumes By 


VAN HORN 


A TRADITION IN THE 
THEATRE 


Benefit by our low cost operation and set-up. 
We have big city stock and service with low 
cverhead which we pass on to you in the 
prices you pay for a complete professional 
costuming service. 


We have costumed a famous college show 
for 63 years. 
last, complete rental costume service for: 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS 
PARADES, FESTIVALS 
OPERAS, CELEBRATIONS 























THEATRE 
(Continued from page 13) 

productions in New York. It was first 
staged here by the Theatre Guild in 
1923 with Winifred Lenihan as the Maid, 
and again a decade later by and with 
Katharine Cornell. It was not my good 
fortune to witness the Theatre Guild 
production, but I did see Miss Lenihan 
play the role in a staging of the play at 
the Cambridge (Massachusetts) Sum- 
mer Theatre in 1948. Some Dramatics 
devotees may recall my enthusiasm over 
Miss Lenihan at that time. Miss Cor- 
nell’s production (directed by Guthrie 
McClintic) was magnificent too. Her 
supporting cast included Brian Ahearne 
as Warwick, Maurice Evans as the Dau- 
phin, Edouardo Ciannelli as the In- 
quisitor and Arthur Bryon as Cauchon. 

I have seen an additional memorable 
performance of this 20th century chron- 
icle play. It was in Malvern on Shaw’s 
eightieth birthday — July 20, 1936. The 
great dramatist himself was in the audi- 








NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 
Price, $1.00 a copy. 
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experience & training 
4 stages. complete radio & television 
studios. Touring Co.. MA, BA & non 
degree work acting, set design, 
directing, writing, administration. 
TOBAY write Gen. Mgr for more info. 
COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 
44 SE) Moline Pasadena 1. Cal. 
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School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
© Operating Showboat, 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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Manhattan 
Theatre Coiony 


Accepting Student Applications 
for the 1952 Season 
Completely equipped apprentice theatre, 
under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, 
operated in conjunction with the famous 
Ogunquit Playhouse. 


June 30 to September 5 
For Prospectus and Further Details 
Write 
JOHN LANE 
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OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
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THEATRE 
(Continued from page 25) 
The current revival boasts a cast headed 
by Dennis King, Jane Pickens, Charles 
Winninger (in the role played originally 
by the memorable Al Shean — of Gal- 
lagher and Shean) and Conrad Nagel. 
The lyricist Hammerstein attended to 
the staging “after the original.” 

Two interesting musicals will soon 
bow locally. The first, in order of ar- 
rival, will be Top Banana. The title de- 
rives from the term used to describe the 
principal comic in a burlesque show. 
Phil Silvers will appear in the leading 
role of this musical comedy with a book 
by Hy Kraft and a score by Johnny Mer- 
cer. The second addition to the lyrical 
scene will be Cheryl Crawford’s produc- 
tion, Paint Your Wagon. The action of 
this work is set about the days of the 
gold rush. The authors are Alan Jay 
Lerner and Frederick Loewe, the col- 
laboration which gave us Brigadoon. 
Both of these incoming attractions must 
be placed in our Great Expectations Col- 
umn. 

The influx of Hollywood stars con- 
tinues apace. Among those already visi- 
ble on the local boards are Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Jackie Cooper, Janis Paige, John 
Ericson, Robert Alda and Paul Lukas. 
Melvyn Douglas and Signe Hasso are 
on the point of arriving in a comedy 
by Edward Mabley, Glad Tidings. Dur- 
ing the week just ahead Robert Cum- 
mings and Ann Sothern are arriving in 
the leads of Faithfully Yours, an adapta- 
tion by L. Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen 
Fay of a play by Jean Bernard-Luc. 
Later in the week the thrice deferred 
Love and Let Love is scheduled for a 
premiere. This is the comedy from the 
typewriter of Louis Verneuil in which 
Ginger Rogers is playing the leading role. 

A highly interesting production is also 
slated for the week ahead. This is the 
play by Christopher Fry, which was 
staged in England as part of the Festival 
of Britain, A Sleep of Prisoners. An in- 


teresting feature of this production is . 


that the play is to be presented in St. 
James Church rather than in a Broadway 
theatre. The play’s action is set among 
a group of soldiers — prisoners of war — 
who are being held in a church. As 
they sleep, their dreams are unfolded 
through the business of the play. 

Mr. Fry has detailed the genesis of 
the play in an article for the Theatre 
section of the New York Trmes. “I had 
been invited by the Religious Drama 
Society to write a play for them for the 
Festival of Britain and could bring my- 
self neither to say ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay.’ Then on 
that summer afternoon Michael Mac- 
Owen came for afternoon tea, and as we 
sat drinking it in London sunshine be- 
hind the house, he said that the play (if 
I wrote it) should be not a play per- 
formed in a church, but a play in which 
the action happened in a church.” Thus 
—A Sleep of Prisoners. 


Christopher Fry has become knowin: to 
playgoers on this side of the Atlantic 
only quite recently. His The Lady's 
Not for Burning has attracted the wicest 
popularity thus far. His first New York 
representation was A Phoenix Too I're- 
quent and last season’s Ring Round the 
Moon was adapted by Fry from an or. 
iginal of Jean Anouilh. A Sleep of 
Prisoners promises to divulge a new 
facet of this young British dramatist’s 
talent. 

Thus the season 1951-52 rapidly ap. 
proaches the half-way point. Most of 
the activity has been interesting though 
rather lacking in artistry. The best, | 
feel certain, still lies ahead! 
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(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N_Y. 
Established 1870 
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That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 
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SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 














inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Tocay 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


150 West 46th St., Dept. DM-1 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


International Recording Service 
42 Lombard St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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) TALENT The backward boy slaved doggedly to 
: (Continued from page 12) SCHOEN & CROWE save his brother's ne sen yraree. the family 
$F suture, not for the moment. “I try to help LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ve was. at — = result of rs 
tf them get on the track; but I hold the page a etermination, when a choice was made 
KE cnc hi ghtly.” Motion Picture © Theatrical © Television between the two, it was the hard work- 
- a addition to her many hours of 403 West 47th St. | New York 19, N. Y. ing stand-in who got the part. 
“| teaching the elements of acting, there During our visit with Miss Sorell we 
EE are the long preparations for screen tests. got around to talking about hobbies and 
yf Likely newcomers are always tested ot See OWAY PHEDD UAE SPECIFY learned that she thrives on the several 
’ — course before being put under contract, arts — especially theatre, music and the 
‘SE but Miss Sorell uses the tests for two GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS ballet. She reads all the new plays and 
other important purposes. Whenever PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR sees all the professional productions the 
rf possible, she arranges for young contract Se West Coast has to offer. “I go to the 
Fy players to appear in the tests as support theatre to learn as well as to be enter- 
"| | for the newcomers, thus adding to their tained,” she said, “if only to learn what 
experience before the camera in various not to do.” She regrets that so few of the 
roles. Further, tests are often used to mellowed actors and actresses come from 
— — check the improvement in young actors. the East to Los Angeles; she recalls with 
Recently tested for this reason were gratitude the few truly fine performances, 
Richard Allen, Charlotte Austin and Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies such as those of Thomas Mitchell in 
Merry Anders; the options of all three Write for catalogue ond Jatest color chart ie 7 reper — 0 
were picked up. in Come Back Little Sheba. She attende 
Some of the work of a talent coach Gorn ROS a every performance of the Sadler Wells 
is done on the sets, but this is the ex- — ae: ballet troupe during it last engagement 
ception rather than the rule. During the here. 
shooting of The House on Telegraph who need help on specific assignments. We couldn't resist asking if the players 
Hill, Miss Sorell was on hand to check She worked for hours with six boys, from who get to the top of their profession 
the dialogue of Valentina Cortesa, an 11 to 17 years of age, during the produc- | remember her and the help she has given 
Italian actress, whose English was shaky. tion of David and Bathsheba. Two of _ them at the bottom of the ladder. Miss 
Although much work had been done _ the youngsters were twins, the one an Sorell’s expression gave the answer be- 
prior to the shooting, the two women got ___ experienced screen player, the other his fore she spoke. “Very few remember. 
together between scenes and ran dia- stand-in. The seasoned lad was desper- _It’s easy to forget when success comes 
logue at the lunch table. ate over the slow progress of his less — easily and without much struggle. But 
Directors, producers and the head of _—_ aggressive brother. “If we lose this job,” | a handful do remember; their apprecia- 
casting keep her posted on the players he insisted, “it will be all your fault.” tion is enough reward.” 
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: 3 Act Farce 6 men, 7 women (extras if desired) ss 
% By Donald Payton. Here is one of the zaniest high school comedies to come along yet. ‘i 
, aon ms ' Saye yi 
Y It’s a real laugh getter anywhere with a rollicking theme that really “‘rolls them in the aisle. y 
, Don’t miss it — it’s a honey. One easy interior. : 
M) XA 
Pt n Money is everything ! — according to Millionaire and desperate, to take an overdose of sleeping pills. : 
, ‘ P. U. Morlock. In fact he’s so infatuated with the At this point, Lucifer, ‘‘rounder-upper”’ of lost souls, 
: green stuff that life for his family is a miserable appears. Mr. Morlock begs for another chance; he ‘i 
S EY ordeal. He refuses to let his daughter Mary become sees the errors of his money-mad ways. He promises ‘i 
y engaged to Joe Lanconi because Joe’s papa is only complete reform if... if . .. and Mildred, the : 
Y a meat cutter. When Joe’s father, Luigi, comes maid, awakens him from the torment of his horrible ‘ 
Y over to plead his son’s case, he suffers a heart at- dream. He is very much alive! And so is Luigi ! . 
0- IBY tack. But... when Luigi ‘“comes back” to haunt And happiness comes to everyone! This happy, 
- i Mr. Morlock, the wealthy one is nearly frantic. wholesome, lovable play can’t miss. Audiences, : 
ta- 1B Y Luigi’s ghostly antics cause Mr. Morlock, frustrated casts, directors love it. 
or 18 6 
x TEXAS: Miss Mary Frances Ball, Director of Dramatics, McLean Jr. High School, Ft. Worth, Texas, recently wrote us as follows: ‘Donald : 
‘ay x Payton writes, in my opinion, almost the only plays which are perfectly adapted to junior high school. Our audience loved ‘Wilbur Saw It : 
‘ First’ and so did I!" ‘i 
S 4 WEST VIRGINIA: Al/ our hats are off to this writer (Donald Payton) who really knows how to write an enjoyable teen-age play. We have : 
Y presented all of his plays, for they are so successful and enjoyable. Please let me know when his next play is published.—Mrs. Johnson, , 
/ y Director of Dramatics, Bluefield, West Virginia. . 
y Royalty $10.00 Books, 75 cents 
% 
} / 
‘ HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
en CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
| Y 
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Troupe 425’s production 





of The Red Velvet Goat, Tucson, Ariz., 





High School, Lloyd E. 


Roberts, Director. 








TEAMS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Ashwell. During 1909 she toured the 
provinces in a production of W. Somer- 
set Maugham’s Lady Frederick. In the 
following year on November 7, 1910, 
Miss Fontanne made her first appear- 
ance in New York in a scarcely remem- 
bered comedy by R. C. Carton, Mr. 
Preedy and the Countess. Not one of 
the several reviews of this production I 
scanned made mention of Miss Fontanne 
other than to list her at the bottom of 
the cast. Following the run of this play, 
Miss Fontanne returned to London and 
did not reappear in the United States 
until 1916. 

Meanwhile the other half of this 
famous team was beginning a career in 
the theatre. Alfred Lunt was born in 
Milwaukee on August 19, 1893. After 
a start at preparing himself for the career 
of an architect, he made his first stage 
appearance on the boards of the Castle 
Square Theatre, Boston, in 1913. The 
following year he went on tour with 
Margaret Anglin, remaining in her com- 
pany for eighteen months. His experi- 
ence with her included roles in Medea, 
As You Like It, Iphigenia in Tauris and 
Green Stockings. His first great success 
came when he played the title role in 
Clarence, the Booth Tarkington comedy. 
An unidentified reviewer for the NEw 
YorK JOURNAL wrote: “The name part 
is played by Alfred Lunt, who convinces 
the audience of the likable qualities of 
the character — and this is no easy task. 
In many respects Mr. Lunt’s performance 
is one of the very best given by any of 
the younger players in several seasons.” 
Incidentally another of the principal 
players in this cast was Helen Hayes, 
who played a leading role in the first 
of this DRAMATICS series. 


It would be entirely impossible to 
essay even a summary of the roles played 
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by Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt 
before their careers merged. Their lives 
merged in 1922, but they did not appear 
as an acting team until 1924. Mr. Lunt 
explained to Elliot Norton in an inter- 
view for the Boston Post of October 
9, 1949: “We never planned to act as a 
team. But almost every offer that came 
in during all these years just happened 
to be for both of us.” 


The play was The Guardsman, the 
delightful comedy from the pen of Mol- 
nar. The theatre was the Garrick in 
New York; the date, October 18, 1924. 
The play was presented by the Theatre 
Guild — an organization with which the 
Lunts have been associated ever since. 
At the risk of still another quote, I 
must relate what the late Alexander 
Woollcott wrote after the opening: “They 
have youth and great gifts and the un- 
mistakable air of ascent and those who 
saw them last night bowing hand-in-hand 
for the first time may well have been 
witnessing a moment in theatrical history. 
It is among the possibilities that we were 
seeing the first chapter in a partnership 
destined to be as distinguished as that 
of Ellen Terry and Henry Irving.” How 
true! No one too has ever quite caught 
the histrionic touch in reviewing as 
colorfully as Mr. Woollcott. 


The appearances of the Lunts since 
1924 have always been occasions of great 
interest. If on occasion the play left 
something to be desired, no one ever 
felt that the players were stinting. A 
cursory glance at the titles as listed in 
Wuo's WHo IN THE THEATRE show such 
items as Shaw’s Pygmalion, Caprice by 
Sil-Vara, H. K. Munro’s At Mrs. Beam’s, 
S. N. Behrman’s The Second Man. In 
November, 1930, came their illustrious 
engagement in Maxwell Anderson's 
Elizabeth the Queen, in which Lynn 
Fontanne appeared in the title role and 
Alfred Lunt played the Earl of Essex. 


Their next play showed a complete 
change in style. This was Robert E, 
Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna, with Mr. 
Lunt as Rudolph (one of the last of the 
Hapsburgs) and Mrs. Lunt as Elena. 
his former love. 

In January in association with ‘oe] 
Coward the actors appeared in a pro ‘uc- 
tion of Coward’s Design for Living It 
was shortly before this that my wn 
awareness of the Lunts began _ nd, 
though I did not see this production, 
I recall the furore it aroused. li was 
about this time too that the Lunt. en- 
tered into an arrangement with Mr. 
Coward and John C. Wilson (Mr, 
Coward’s business manager and 4 the- 
atrical producer) that each would par- 
ticipate in any venture of any of them. 
As far as I know, this arrangemeni stil] 
exists. 

At the Nixon Theatre, Pittsburgh, in 
April, 1935, the Lunts made their first 
appearance in Shakespeare’s The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. It was this production 
which restored the long overlooked In- 
duction to the text. With the Lunts as 
Katharina and Petruchio, Richard Whorf 
as the Christopher Sly in the Induction, 
Sydney Greenstreet as Baptista — this 
production is one that will be long re- 
membered. A rather amusing story is 
told of the premiere of this production 
in Los Angeles, when the Lunts were on 
tour. The film celebrities vied with each 
other in making lavish entrances — some 
of them long after the play had com- 
menced. Sly, from his stage box, would 
whistle to the actors on stage, as a 
luminary appeared. The action would 
then halt, the cast would line up along 
the footlights and bow low while the 
offending late-comer made his or her 
way down the aisle. 

One is tempted to linger over each 
of the titles of their succeeding plays. 
The memories they evoke are pleasure- 
able and rich. There is Idiot's Delight, 
the foreboding play of Robert E. Sher- 
wood; Amphitryon 38, the gambol among 
the Grecian deities; the revival of Chek- 
hov'’s The Seagull in 1938 ( with Margaret 
Webster, Uta Hagen); the Pulitzer Prize 
winning There Shall Be No Nigh‘, also 
from the pen of Sherwood. Thi: was 
the play about the struggle of the “inns 
against the Russians, which the —unts 
played so effectively during the early 
years of World War II. There wa: that 
delightful lark, The Pirate, in Nove:nber, 
1942. 


Long before this, the Lunts were as 
well-known and beloved in the Erglish 
theatre as they were in the United Sates. 
They had played many of their New 
York hits abroad and had visitec the 
theatre of England on many occasions. 
In December, 19438, they took ‘here 
Shall Be No Night to the Aldwych ‘t hea- 
tre in London and were acclaimed as 
they had been all across the United 
States. A year later at London’s Lyric 
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Theatre they appeared in Terence Rat- 
tigan’s Love in Idleness. It was in this 
play (rechristened O Mistress Mine ) that 
they once again played in New York 
early in 1946. 

On April 6, 1950, Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne set a theatre record. J. 
P. Shanley reported in the NEw Yorx 
Tres that morning: “When Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne go on tonight in 
I Know My Love (adapted by S. N. 
Behrman from a play of Marcel Achard ) 
at the Shubert Theatre, it will be their 
3400th performance in New York as stage 
partners. According to Theatre Guild 
archivists, this long stage association of 
the celebrated husband and wife team 
constitutes a record that has not been 
equaled by any other co-stars of this 
century. ... They have made a trans- 
cortinental tour on the average of 
once every three years and a London 
ap} earance every four years.” 

Such is the achievement of the Lunts. 
Interesting enough I Know My Love 
was an account of the married life of 
a charming couple — from golden anni- 
versary to courtship (or vice versa). The 
play was presented in reverse order on 
the tour with the golden anniversary 
scene at the conclusion. The Lunts are 
assuredly the deans of the acting couples 
of the American theatre. 


A second interesting married couple 
will soon bow in New York in a new 
play, Jan de Hartog’s The Four Poster. 
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This is the two-character play which has 
already been widely seen along the sum- 
mer theatre circuit. Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn have not had the ex- 
periences of the Lunts, but they seem 
destined to uphold the high standard set 
by their predecessors. 

Miss Tandy made her first stage ap- 
pearance as recently as 1927, after study- 
ing at the Ben Greet Academy of Acting. 
Her first New York appearance was in 
The Matriarch in March, 1930. From 
April to June, 1932, she played the leads 
at the Cambridge Festival Theatre. A 
great succession of roles took her to the 
opportunity to play Ophelia opposite 
John Gielgud in Hamlet at the New 
Theatre in 1934. Her most outstanding 
role in the New York Theatre thus far 
has been as Blanche in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ A Streetcar Named Desire. 

The Cronyns were introduced by a 
mutual friend, the actor Alexander Knox. 
They were married in 1942. Susan, Mrs. 
Cronyn’s daughter of a previous mar- 
riage, served as an apprentice during the 
summer of 1950 at the Dennis ( Mass. ) 
Playhouse. 

Hume Cronyn’s Broadway career be- 
gan in a short-lived little thing called 
Hipper's Holiday in 1934. In this he 
played a 55-year-old curmudgeon. After 
a start at the study of law at McGill, he 
had convinced his parents of his desire 
to go into the theatre. They sent him 
abroad where he studied under Max 
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Reinhardt and the dancer, Harald 
Kreutzberg. Upon his return to the 
Unites States he completed further stud- 
ies at the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts, and emerged from there as 
an instructor. In recent years Mr. 
Cronyn has figured importantly as a 
stage director and as a backer of theatre 
production. 

I wish I could expand the bounds set 
by the printed page to include further 
comments on Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. I had hoped too to look at the 
Kanins. Garson Kanin, now most active 
as a dramatist, began his life in the 
theatre as an actor. His wife is the ac- 


tress-playwright, Ruth Gordon. Perhaps 
we shall be able to include them in a 
later article in this series of visits with 
the “Players of Today.” 
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Rehearsal scene of Our Town, Parkersburg, W. Va., High School (Thespian Troupe 264) under the direction of Mrs. Eugene Merrill, Sponsor 
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THIS IS THE LIFE! 
(Continued from page 8) 


Baling wire was used to hold the arch 
above the window in flared shape. Here 
a repetitive border design was used. 

To support the center arch stagemen 
built six flats into two triangles and 
placed them behind the door frames. 
The eight smaller “stained glass” win- 
dows flanking the center archway and 
window were placed before a backdrop 
of black curtains. 

The windows, all made of brown 
wrapping paper, colored with chalk to 
represent stained glass panes and out- 
lined with showcard paint for leading, 
were made translucent by the applica- 
tion of a mixture of linseed oil and tur- 
pentine. Flood lights were used behind 
each window; spots were placed before 
the stone facade, shining obliquely to 
emphasize detail. 

This set was used by the A Cappella 
Choir for its 1949 Christmas Concert. 
The only other lighting on the stage was 
from candles carried by the carolers. 
The facade was reused the following 
year with the windows removed and a 


papier-mache madonna and child hold- 
ing the center position beneath the arch. 

Venturing into the field of costuming, 
the crew applied ultra-violet paint to 
the gloves, boots and batons of a group 
of majorettes for a dance routine. Ultra- 
violet lens on the spotlight pointed up 
the painted parts, and with the remain- 
der of the stage blackened, only these 
parts were seen as the girls kept time 
to the music. 

For Our Town when it was put on by 
the senior class last year under the di- 
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rection of Mrs. Eugene Merrill, sponsor 
of Thespian Troupe 264, the planning 
of lighting effects and the precision 
timing necessary to carrying them out 
proved a major test, the boys so de- 
clared. 

No, there are no dull moments in the 
lives of the PHS stage manager and 
crew members. Although mothers report 
that there is some mumbling in the 
sleep on the nights before major per- 
formances, the crew declare to a man: 
“This is the life!” 
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Gazella Upshaw, snobbish widow, moves with her son Harland and daughter Doreen into 
a musty old mansion, to be near the rich widower Beaseley Scudder and the aristocrati« 
Verbena Van Wyck and her brother Dickey. Gazella plans to capture Beaseley and 
marry Doreen off to young Van Wyck. Next Gazella invites Bernice Beaver, a distan! 
young cousin, to come to live with them. Bernice, known as “’Bunny,”’ reared on a Kansa 
farm, has inherited a small fortune, which Gazella intends to get in her clutches. She 
orders Harland to marry Bunny. Harland blows a gasket! He knew Bunny as a child 
and remembers her as an ignorant squirrel-toothed, tow-head brat who drove him wil: 
tagging after him. Harland declares he’d rather die than marry that clodhopper — tha: 
Kansas jayhawker from the sticks! Now it happens that Bunny, a very pretty girl, ha 
arrived sooner than expected and hid in the closet planning to leap out and surprise th: 
Upshaws. When she overhears Harland’s uncomplimentary remarks and Gazella’s 
fortune-hunting plans, she determines to teach them a lesson. Later she bounces in dis 
guised as an ugly uncouth country jake — i 
pigtails and blacked out teeth. She tells the Upshaws she has come off the farm ‘‘eage 
to git herself a city feller.” She proceeds to harass the life out of Harland flirting with him 
and trying to capture every other man who dares venture in the house. The Eager Mis: 
Beaver’s unrestrained capers will rock the rafters! 
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PAGEANT 
(Continued from page 7) 


production changes from spectacle to 
neighborly ritual with “both sides of 
the track” participating. To the East, 
West, North, and South, to young and 
old, rich and poor, pageants are inspiring. 
St. Joseph, Missouri, reviews its history 
in Krug Bowl and finds that fences don't 
make good neighbors. The children of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, dramatize the feel- 
ing of brotherly love between William 
Fenn and the Indians; then by their own 
friendly csoperaticn in the pageant they 
become tolerant. In New Orleans, Louisi- 
anc, a group of settlement workers writes 
a pageant, Doors to New Lives, for the 
people of the slums. Paul Green writes 
and directs pageants growing out of the 
soi! of Williamsburg, Roanoke, and 
Washington, D.C. Yes, from the group 
of five to five thousand, there is a place 
for everyone in the community pageant. 
Catching the Conscience 

liow are these pageants done? The 
answer is a whole book in itself; in fact 
all of the techniques of play production 
—staging, costuming, lighting, make-up 
—are used in pageants. The approach 
to the pageant, however, is different, 
notably, in two ways: writing and di- 
recting. 

(1) If a pageant is to achieve its goal 
of cooperative dramatics, it must be co- 
operative from the very beginning. This 
is how the writing is done. A school, 
church, or community group finds an 
occasion that it would like to commemo- 
rate, i.e., International Theatre Month, 
Christmas, Easter, or an anniversary. A 
research or historical committee is ap- 
pointed at least six months before writ- 
ing is contemplated. The committee 
becomes a unit of information-mongers 
from old books, venerable citizens, and 
clippings from every possible source. 
On an appointed evening these scouts 
bring in their treasures and assemble 
them. 

(2) A writer or writing committee 
now takes the mass of material and finds 
climaxes. At this point the writing di- 
verges from the single climax of the 
formal play. The writers find several 
climaxes, which can be presented in 
progressive order, in episodes. These 
episodes are often little one-act plays in 
themselves. But they are not simply iso- 
lated one-act plays, for — 

(3) These plays must have a single 
theme, which will draw them into a uni- 
fied structure. For instance, one church 
decided to dramatize its historical scenes 
including: a hardware store, a church 
hall, an outdoor meeting, and a sanctu- 
ary. For the playwright this would be 
material for a four-act play. For the 
pageanteer, this was one pageant, four 
episodes woven together on a theme of 
Lights. The lantern in the store at the 
beginning became the altar candle in the 
sanctuary at the end. 

(4) After all episodes and the theme 
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have been roughly drafted, one person 
edits the material so that the pageant 
is grammatically correct and dramatically 
sound. 

(5) Now the director steps in. He 
takes the written pageant and revises it 
for production. He marks exits and en- 
trances, visualizes grouping and setting; 
in fact the entire pageant moves as a 
panorama in his mind. 

(6) The director’s first rehearsal for 
a play is concerned with reading and 
interpreting lines with actors. Not so 
with the pageant! The director has a 
special role in the first rehearsal of a 
pageant; he must inspire participants 
with the great theme that welds them to- 
gether; he must spend time in talking as 
a neighbor, if he is to achieve “neighbor- 
ly ritual,” cooperation, so necessary in 
the pageant. For instance, in a huge 
church production, Witnesses in Trust, 
there were thirty-seven charter members. 
Thirty-seven members without lines! 
“Walk-ons,” you say? 


«~The climax 


ime. 





No, indeed! Not in the pageant! The 
director had to know how important 
each one of the charter members was in 
his community of 1725, and consequently 
show how important each participant of 
1951 was in this pageant. The result was 
(and always is ) an inspired performance. 


(7) Finally, the director socializes 
with his pageant group. He relinquishes 
all claim to czardom and dictatorship, 
if he is to be successful. This does not 
mean that his performance will be un- 
professional; it means that he ends with 
the same appoach with which he began; 
namely, with cooperation. 


Look down the Street of the Future. 
The pageant wagon is still lumbering 
along. Its wheels still rumble over many 
rough spots in the road. But just as 
long as there are people who balance 
the “wagon” with ideals and cooperation, 
there will be pageants to catch the con- 
science of the people. The pageant will 
always enter. 
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ROW-PETERSON AND CO. 
Evanston, Illinois 

Green Valley, a comedy-fantasy in three acts, 
by Frank Wattron. 10 m., 7 f. (principals), and 
some extras. An exterior: in front of Eldon 
Berry’s cabin in the Green Valley of California. 
some extras. An exterior: in front of Eldon 
is having trouble holding off a rapacious real 
estate promoter who is trying to monkey with 
the boundary line. To the rescue come the 
Berry ancestors, the pioneers of "49 and later, 
visible only to those who drink of the magical 
milk given by Eldon’s lone (but highly produc- 
tive) cow. Eldon’s sweetheart, Prim Stokes, 
finds herself an object of attraction to one of 
the younger male “ghosts” and doesn’t really 
mind too much. The atmosphere is one of 
fantasy, with some melodramatic overtones. 
The “villain” is called Tobias J. Everheel, 
which will give you some idea. Staging can 
be very effective and not too troublesome, 
thanks to very complete production notes and 
sketches. It should make a pleasant evening 
for a lot of people, backstage as well as in front. 


June Graduate, comedy-drama in three acts, 
by Jean Provence. 5m., 7f. The living room 
of a home in Middlehaven, U.S.A. The gradu- 
ate is Bob Gardner, but college seems an 
impossible dream because of his widowed 
mother’s circumstances. All the same, Bob 
is good enough for the beautiful and scheming 
Agnes Wagner and he neglects the obviously 
right girl for him, Irene Davis, who has helped 
him along so far and is still promoting an 
eventual college career for him. After a back- 
breaking summer job Bob is convinced that 
college, even worked through, would be a 
better choice. He dips into his and Agnes’ 
wedding savings to pay for the tuition. But 
Agnes, who also checks on the same account, 
has bought the ring. Thus Bob’s friends, Chuck 
Reed and Harry Morris, have to do some quick 
thinking. They have quietly fixed up a scholar- 
ship and when Agnes reveals herself as a good 
sport instead of standing on her rights, a happy 
ending is around the corner. 


The Little Dog Laughed, three-act comedy, 
by Vera and Ken Tarpley. 5m., 10 f., extras 
at director’s option. Front entrance and living 
room of the Huntington home in a small city. 
Laurie, the pride of the Huntington’s, is just 
home from college, after a sophomore year 
majoring in psychology. She is convinced her 
family needs her ministrations and proceeds to 
put into practice the learning gathered in her 
college courses. She succeeds in creating even 
greater confusion, coaching her relatives and 
the patient maid in the development of 
“energy peaks” and giving tests at the drop of 
a book. For the family it is an endurance test, 
which they survive, fortunately. Laurie has 
regained her sense of proportion by the time 
the curtain falls. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 

Cheaper by the Dozen, comedy in three acts, 
dramatized by Perry Clark from the book by 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. 9m., 7f. Living room of the Gilbreth 
home. The story of the Gilbreths and their 
round dozen children is familiar enough by 
now. This stage version, which owes some- 
thing to I Remember Mama, with perhaps a 
bow to Life with Father, by the way, is simple 
enough to handle. The playwright has wisely 
made selection of a few significant episodes 
in the Gilbreth saga and concentrated on these 
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By TALBOT PEARSON 


for dramatic effect. €ostumes are of the 
Twenties, the setting simple and adequate, and 
the casting should not be difficult. 


Meet Corliss Archer, comedy in three acts, 
adapted from F. Hugh Herbert’s book by 
Christopher Sergel. 4m., 8f. The Archer’s 
back porch. The heroine is by now something 
of a household word, a fictional manifestation 
of the difficult teen-ager (f.), and this well- 
constructed play carries her and her family 
through one of their most engaging. trials. 
Corliss ends up with an appendectomy (off- 
stage) but she convinces Dexter that he can’t 
live without her, and grows up a little herself 
in the process. The grown-ups, the Archers 
and Dexter’s parents, the Franklins, are more 
real than customary in this genre, and may 
be the more difficult to cast in consequence. 
But there are plenty of laughs, good situations, 
and both Messrs. Herbert and Sergel write 
literature dialogue. Recommended, if you can 
stand Corliss Archer. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York City 

Father of the Bride, comedy in three acts, by 
Caroline Francke, based on the novel Father 
of the Bride, by Edward Streeter, illustrated 
by Gluyas Williams. 8m., 6f., plus several 
small parts, men or women. A _ comfortable, 
middle-class living room. Mr. Williams’ de- 
lightful drawings do not figure in the text, 
nor can they do anything to help the produc- 
tion. But otherwise the spirit and literacy of 
the Streeter book has been admirably pre- 
served in this dramatic version. The story 
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needs no re-telling; it is only necessary to yoint 
out that Father is not a figure of fun, the 
providing parent, but a very real, long-suff «ring 
and affectionate creature who survive: the 
ordeal of his daughter‘s wedding but will » «vey 
be quite the same again. Mother is a pore 
farcical character; after all, the autho: wags 
a man and probably a father. Mention s')\,uld 
be made of the “small parts.” They ar im- 
portant, but beyond two husky specimen- who 
have to move furniture, they can be effe: « vely 
played by girls or women, perhaps by me. ers 
of the Local Garden Club. A lot of fu. and 
some real sentiment in places. Highh  rec- 
ommended. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRE‘ 
Anchorage, Ky. 

Hansel and Gretel, by Madge Miller. } ansel, 
Gretel, their father and stepmother (wicked), 
a witch, a fairy, a black cat and some xtras. 
The beloved old tale in a new trea inent, 
especially designed for child audiences. The 
scenery may be as elaborate or simple as «sired 
and the costumes should be traditions! but 
brightly colored. Even the cat’s disguise poses 
no problem. The play is short and the dia- 
logue straightforward, with no fairy-taic ar- 
chaisms to confuse the listeners. The script 
is well printed with a wealth of production 
notes. 


CHILDRENS THEATRE MANUAL, a guide for 
the organization and operation of a non-profit 
Community Children’s Theatre, compiled by 
Seattle Junior Programs, Inc. This is not a 
manual of production; it is a well-designed 
guide to the sponsorship and the promotion of 
Children’s Theatre production. The Seattle 
group is nationally famous for its successful 
management and exploitation of the children’s 
plays staged by the University of Washington 
School of Drama. The knowledge gained over 
several years of successful operation is now 
made available in this form. It will be ex- 
ceedingly valuable and there seems to be no 
reason why producing groups should not bene- 
fit from a study of management problems and 
be helped to a solution of them. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 
New York City 

June Wedding, a comedy in three acts, by 
Marrijane and Joseph Hayes. 6 m., 8 f. Living 
room of the Perry home. The names of the 
authors are guarantee of good craftsmanship 
and this play contains as usual all the elements 
of a successful piece of work. Linda Perry is 
engaged to Gavin Gordon, with every prospect 
of happiness ahead. But a_ sixteen-year-old 
sister can't let well enough alone; she is con- 
vinced that Gavin does not really love Lind: but 
is instead enamored of the bridesmaid, Cl:wudia. 
As Claudia is a wisecracker, given t: ex- 
aggerations and general mischief, it is casy 
for the teen-ager to misconstrue various c!iance 
remarks. But of course a solution presenis it- 
self. Dandy (the conscientious troublem::ker) 
is thoroughly chastened and remorseful —- and 
is forgiven. It is a good study of youth wi hout 
too many liberties with the laws of proba ility 
and should prove thoroughly satisfying in pro- 
duction. 


Pink Magic, a comedy in three acts, by \Mer- 
ritt Stone and Floyd Crutchfield, based o:. the 
novel of the same name by Margaret Lee ‘\un- 
beck. 7m., 11 f. The patio of the asa 
Maximilian in Mexico City. It is a relic not 
to have to report the inevitable living roc 1 as 
the scene of the action. Further, the | cale 
of Mexico City is a refreshing novelty. And 
the characters, mostly Anglo-Saxon Ameri ans, 
are rather unusual types. The plot rev lves 
about one Ursula (“Lambie”) Prowder and 
her efforts to study art in Latin surround ngs, 
while exposed to the wiles of various kinds 
of gold-diggers, male and female. About half 
the cast are mature people, but should not be 
difficult to represent validly. Good _ lines, 
good comedy situations, and lots of coloi. 
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